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I DREAM OF OTHER DAYS! 





BY W. W. LONG. 


I dream, I dream ef other days, 
When my young heart was free, 
And brighter shone the summer sun 
Upon the summer sea, 
My thirsting heartin meniory drinks 
Draughts from the fair dead hours, 
When life was bright, too bright for tears, 
And hope was wreathed in flowers. 


I dream of bright-eyed fairy forms, 
And smiling lips now mute. 

Whose lightest word tell like a sigh, 
Or wusic from a lute, 

But their bright eyes for aye are closed, 
Their graves in moonlight sleep; 

And I of all that joyous throng, 
Am left alone to weep. 


I dream of many a broken tie, 
Of many a tender word; 

Echoes upon the sea of Time, 
rhey’ll near again be heard. 

Oh, how the ghosts of happier hours 
Start up before my gaze, 

And, spectre-like, they haunt me now, 
Those dreams ot other days. 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THY ADI COR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 








VAROOE,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEB,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER IX. 

RK. VICA'TT’S answer to this outburst 
\l was another shrug of the shoulders, 
~'“ given with intense contempt, while 
Harold glanced at the woman with a 
kind of horror, his mind full of troubled 
thoughts as to the result of her threat if she 
carried it out. In Estrild’s present state 
of gloomy grief,incalculable mischief might 
follow her foolish, injudicious outpourings. 
The idea struck him that it might be possi- 
ble to send her thoughts flying on another 
tack, 

“1 dare say the gentleman you saw will 
call on you again, and apologize for his 
abrupt visit,’’ he said ; “and then you can 
ask him as many questions as you please, 
respecting his resemblance to this old por- 
trait, which doubtless represents a remote 
ancestor ot his. I should surmise that he 
isa member of some collateral branch of 
the Carbonellis family. But why he should 
take it upon himself to request your pres- 
ence at Langarth is a mystery I cannot 
fathom. All the rest appears to me simple 
enough,”’ 

“Well, perhaps, atter all, he came in 
without knocking because he found the 
door open,” responded Mrs. Vicat, in her 
childish way. 

‘Decidedly, I should say,’ said Harold, 
Smiling in spite of all the care gnawing at 
his heart. 

“I know of no collateral branch of the 
Carbonellis family,” observed Mr. Vicat. 
“Do you ?”” 

Harold made no reply, for at that mo- 
ment the door was opened by old Prior, 
who announced that lunch was served in 
the dining-room—a tact which made Mr. 
and Mrs. Vicst arise and follow bim with 
cheertul alacrity,. 

Left alone, Harold took up the picture to 
replace it against the wall—for it had been 
Carried to the window—and in doing this 
4 slip of vellum or parchment fell from the 

roken frame. It was still in tolerable pres- 
®rvation ; and on opening it carefully, he 
read this doggrel written in black-letter or 
old English ; 


“When Cumberland and Cornwall meet, 
When man than horse shall prove more fleet, 
T he rider lose, yet the race be won, 

Then hate by love shall be outdone, 

The curse I leave at last shall cease, 

And an unblest spirit rest in peace.’’ 


“This was doubtless written in the days 


of witchcraft, when prophets were no mean | innocent or guilty, I reckon blood makes a 


poets,” said Harold to himself. “Now, 
shall I put it back into its old place, or 
burn it ?”’ 

He decided on the first, not without a 
vague feeling of superstition, to which he 
yielded unwillingly, calling it in bis own 
mind a mere veneration for the antique. 
To this reverence for antiquity he also at- 
tributed his copying the lines in his pocket- 
book before he carefully replaced the slip 
ot parchment between the panel and the 
back of the painting, whence it had fallen. 

‘At all events, [ will take care that Es- 
trild never hears of this rhyming jumble 
ot impossible events,” he said, as he has- 
tened out on his quest for a suitable boat 
anc pilot, 

* e 7 & * 

Daniel Pascoe was a wiry, weather-beaten 
old salt, with face brown as tanned leather, 
and hands tull of sinews and knots which 
had a grip of iron in their strength. He 
was sitting on the beach at Langarth, on an 
empty cask placed in the teeth of the wind, 
which he seemed to enjoy as he smoked 
his short, black pipe. 

“So you want to overtake the cutter,’’ he 
said. “Well, my boat can do that—only 
give hera fair wind. There’s a good cap- 
ful brewing iu the soy to-night ; and, being 
January, you see, most likely it’ll be a 
nor’-wester. Will that wind suit you ?”’ 

‘“That’s more than I can say till I know 
which way the cutter has sailed. Michael, 
you must go upto the Coastguard station 
and inquire.’’ 

“And do ’ee think they’ll tell ’ee up 
there, even if they know ?”’ asked Daniel, 
taking his pipe from his lips to blow out a 
long whiff ot smoke. ‘They be poor crit- 
turs with regard to sense, the Coastguard 
men, though I won’t say they can’t fight 
when called on. Michael, my son, there 
edn’t no call for thee to go up to the station 
to ax where the cutter ez I reckon ye 
know. well enough what folks keep a good 
look-out as to the whereabouts of this ’ere 
crait.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ returned Michael, “I reckon I 
do. You see, sir, them that have a venture 
out at sea be the most likely wauns to 
know where acraft be that they need to 
keep clear of like ; and, ef so |e, Dan’l bas 
got a mind to spaik out, as, being among 
sure friends, he will, we two needn't go no 
furder to ax questions.’’ 

“That’s so,”’ said Daniel, with a queer 
twinkle coming into his deep-set gray ey es. 
“and time was when no surer iriends to 
fair trade was to be found anywhere than 
among the ould squires of Langarth ; and 
for their sakes, ef you’ve got a mind to 
come 80 close, sir, 1’ll take’ee right athwart 
the cutter’s gun—the same ould gun as 
they fired laest night, may be five minates 
or so too late to do anything ’en ’cept to 
waste powder ;” and here Daniel shook 
the ashes out of his pipe, and refilled it 
with a pleasant air of satisfaction. 

“And so you positively kuow where the 
cutter is cruising ?’’ asked Harold. 

Daniel nodded. 

“J reckon if we sail right for the coast of 
Brittany, and stand off Morlaix Harbor, we 
shall see that there craft lurking round 
waiting for a barque that’ll sail out of 
another port about fifty mile away. But 
Ca’pen Armstrong, he had sure word, you 
know”—and a gleam shot into the old 
smuggler’s eyes—‘“that the ‘Swift’? would 
run into Morlaix, sothere we shall find ’un 
for sartain.”’ 

“Ab, I tear that false information has 
cost Mr. Carbonellis his life !’”’ said Harold 
sorrowfully. 

‘We are pewerly sorry, one and all,’’ re- 
tured Daniel, “for that poor job; but et 
esn’t a sin that can be laid to our charge. 





There’s waun aboard the cutter who have 
goet that | lood upon his mind, and, be he 


$a 








red stain that years caen’t wipe out. Ef 
the Squire had stood by his awn people, 
he’d be safe and well this minute.” 

“I won’t say that,” put in Michael, “for 
a sure token came to Langarth laest night 
that death was on the road for a Carbon- 
ellis.” 

“Ah, I heard tell of that, too!’ Daniel 
said. “And ’tis a mystery past book-larn- 
ing, thatez. Thbere’s heaps of gentry says 
"tis aal a lie, but it comes and it goes aal 
the same, though argyments enough be 
thrawed at itto blow et into gunpowder. 
But we knaw, my dears, though twenty 
years or more may go by, and forgetful- 
ness be springing up with the grass on the 
Langarth graves, yet when a Carbonellis§ 
time has come, the Black Rider, ez as sure 
to be here as that death comes along with 
him.”’ 

Harold had remained silent, in the hope 
that by letting the two men converse freely 
he should gain some knowledge that would 
prove hopeful to him , but now he inter- 
rupted them eagerly. 

‘‘Has that horseman never been fol- 
lowed ?’’ he asked. ‘Has no one ever had 
sense or courage enough to take horse and 
ride after him, and discover the road he 
takes on jeaving Langarth ?” 

“No living man has ever done that yet,” 
said Michael ; “though I’ve heard say that 
many have tried to overtake him both in 
coming and going, but they’ve &lways 
failed. Heslips away out of sight like a 
ghost or a sperrit ; and some say he is that 
laest.”’ 

“I can vouch for his being no ghost,’’ re- 
turned Harold, “ior he came across the 
Torpoint passage in the same boat with 
me.”’ 

This assertior. made old Daniel look at 
him with curious searching eyes. 

“Did you touch him, sir ?’’ be asked. 

‘No, though I felt inclined to handle 
him, and rather roughly, too.” 

“Ah, sir, if you didn’t touch him, you 
caen’t be sartain he wasn’t a sperrit! Sight 
ez a desaiving sense ; ’tez when we handle 
thinys that we knaw what they be made of. 
Now, there’ve been times at sea when 
1’ve glimpsed a ship in the offing, aal sails 
get, and signal flying fora pilot, and I’ve 
seen her plain as I see the sun now in the 
sky ; but when I’ve tried to run alongside 
her and board her, then she faded away. 
Her sails bave fell down waun by waun, 
and she’d seem to sink slow into the sea, 
till there was aunly a bubble of foam and 
a curl of spray to show where she had 
gone down.”’ 

Here the old man paused to note the ef- 
fect of his words, and then continued : 

“Then I knew there’d be a wreck of 
some good ship near Ly, and 1’ve stood off 
and on, waiting for it, and saved many a 
dear life that way. But now, sir, to come 
back to business,” he said, checking him- 
self suddenly: “I hope you understand 
that I don’t bargain for more than to bring 
’ee in sight of the cutter. 1 caen’t board 
her and take the man ’ee want. 1 reckon 
’twould be more’n a jistice could do, for 
sea-law esn’t land-law, Even in Plym- 
outh Sound, I’ve heerd say, the Mayor of 
Saltash es the auply man that can board a 
King’s sbip with warrants ; and he must 
go out in a boat with his silver mace that 
Queen Anne give’d un.” 

“And that would be no good, I reckon, 
in French waters,” interposed Michael, 
‘where the ‘Alert’ will be cruising.’ 

“Rigbt you are, my son,” said Daniel. 

“See here,’’ exclaimed Harold, chafing 
with impatience—‘“‘l am not going out with 
a warrant and aconstable. I should waste 
hours in the endeavor to arm myself with 
such legal aids, and perhaps, as you aay, 
I should find them useless. [ leave all 
that matter to the Coroner, who will do his 





duty doubtless, But I am resolved he 
shall havea fair chance of executing his 
duty. The assassin on board the ‘Alert’ 
shall not be landed in France and escape 
without, at least, my being cognizant of the 
fact, if I cannot prevent it.” 

“So you think, sir, Captain Armstrong 
will put this man ashore on the Brittany 
coast 7’’ 

“I tear it. And I will find out whether 
or no he has committed that crime.”’ 

“I don’t reckon he’d venture ’pon sich a 
course,’”’ said Daniel slowly. ‘(He houlds 
the King’s commiasion, so he’s answerable 
to two courts for his good conduct—court- 
martial, you see, and court of law. Ef he 
comes back to England, he’s bound to 
bring that man ‘long with him. Being 
captain of his own snip, he’s bail for him 
like now to the law.”’ 

“Daniel, I grant your good reasoning, 
but I fee] that Captain Armstrong will fling 
every consideration overboard rather tban 
not save the miserable man.”’ 

“TI never argify agin feelin’s,’’ said Daniel, 
pulling a huge silver watch from his fob 
and looking at it grimly, “nor yet agin 
facta. Now the cutter bave had six hours’ 
start ; but, since she’s the slowest auld tub 
in the navy, I reckon I can catch her afore 
she gets near enough to the French coast 
to send a boat asbore—more by token that 
the wind have been agin her aal day, and 
is aunly now sbifting to the nor’-west. I 
can be ready in an hour, sir, if you can.” 

“Less time if you like,’’ returned Har- 
old eagerly. 

‘‘No; an hour sir—na more and no less. 
1 like to victual my boat before I go to sea, 
and l’veto get my man and boy ready. 
You can slaip when you get aboard, sir. I 
can see that is the first thing you want ;’’ 
and Danie) glanced pitifully at the young 
man’s fayged, weary looks, 

“You are sure the ‘Alert’ cannot send « 
boat ashore till she gets off Morlaix ?" : 
iterated Harold anxiously. 

“Et you knowed the Brittany coast as | 
do, you wouldn't be oneasy on that seor 
sir. And Morlaix lies four miles up UU 
river—a long tug for a boat's crew--and we 
could follow if you liked. Any way, who 
we waunce sight the ‘Alert’ no boat can 
leave her without our knowledge.”’ 

‘““That’s all | care for,’’ returned Harold. 
“Let me once get the cutter in view, I'l) 
never leave her till she is in an English 
port, and not then till I see that man taken 
out of Captain Armatrong’s hands and put 


in gaol.’’ 

Daniel nodded quietly, as if he thought 
Harold’s present state of mind past reason- 
ing with, and only to be soothed by giving 
him his own way. 

“I'll bring the ‘Curlew’ round to Mor- 
vab Cove in an hour, sir,’’ he said as Har- 
old strode away. 

“All right,’’ Harold answered. 

“That’s the cove where we landed this 
morning, sir,’’ said Michael. 

‘And the caves from the park run down 
to that beach. Can we go home that way 
now,”’ asked Harold. 

“Ef the tide be low enough still, sir. But 
et is a rugged way and through black dark- 
neass.’’ 

“But your father got to the beach this 
morning by that road, Michael, so! sup 
pose I can traverse it too 7” 

“Oh, father knows every inch and every 
turn of the caves ; and he didn’t think of 
darkness, I reckon, this morning when he 
came through them !”’ 

A few minutes’ rapid walking brought 
them to the lonely white beach on which 
they had landed in the low morning sun 
with their sorrowful burden. All around 
lay a wan wildernes of gray rock, with 
tangles here and there of long seaweed, 
and small clear pools holding pale sun- 
light. And among them, rushing to and 
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fro, fell the soft surges of the sea, bearing 
in their sound all the sorrow of the years 
to come, 

With thoughts within bim as troubled as 
the waves on which he looked, Harold 
stood for a moment to gaze on the heaving 
desert of waters that stretched away to the 
dim horizon, Then he turned to the rocks 
and noted the long reef that lay like a pet- 
rified giant lifting gran hands of stone 
among the shallow waves, as if to guard 
the little barbor he had sheltered. 

“It is like Jaffa,” eaald Harold to himself. 
Then there rushed into his mind a thous- 
and memories of Tristram, and of that 
pilgrimage to Palestine in which he bad 
joined him—the wild chant of the Arabs, 
toe weird chorus of the mule-drivers, the 
mournful cry ot the camels who labored 
beneath their loads; all seemed borne to 
i s feetin the mingled roar of many wa- 
ters dashing upon the pale rocks around 
him, 

And, surging al) about his heart like the 
waves upon the cliff, a multitude of sor- 
rows oppressed bim. Only yesterday his 
happiness stood on a sure toundation ; to- 
day it was shaken and ready to fall into 
ruin. Wasit possible that Tristram’s life 
had meant love, peace, joy, and that all 
these were snatched away by his death? 
Surely not! 

He would strive for his love with all the 
force of his soul, and his own strony hand 
and heart should defend her from the evil 
that threatened her. 

That pilgrimage to Palestine, whose pic- 
tures and inemories kept passing through 
bis mind, mingling with the surge of the 
sea and with Estrild’s image, which, phan- 
tou-like, flitted upon every remembered 
mountain and plain—could it be possible 
that Tristram bad undertaken it, not with 
the light mind of a modern man, but with 
the taith of ancient days, with the secret 
lutent hope that, if be came with the heart 
of a true pilgrim to these holy places, the 
curse of which he never spoke that lay 
upouw his race might be taken away ? 

Viewed in the light of all this new-fallen 
sorrow, threaded as it was with a dark line 
of superstition, this hidden motive for his 
journey seemed to Harold to break through 
ull the hght talk and laughter of that time, 
and to stand like a gloomy spectre beside 
his friend in those serious hours when dan- 
gers beset them, or when thoughts too deep 
tor words, like a cloud of witnesses, fell 
upon them as their feet trod on sacred 
ground. | 

Then, too, with a startled sense of some- 
thing fateful, there broke upon his mind 
the memory of that wild mournful chant 
which, like a funeral march, had tollowed ! 
the step of their pilgrimage. 

Ah, it was sad to think that now, with 
sorrowful dim eyes, he could look into his | 
friend’s brave heart and on the gloom that | 
had shrouded it, and understand even 
somewhat vaguely how every note of that | 
wild music must have struck an echo in 
his soul which rose fiom graves! And 
through ital! he bad kept silent, perhaps 
clasping faintly some new hope of lite, 
some thin trust of escape trom tis doom, or 
perchance, in deeper despondency, battling 
with the shadow of death. 

“And shall I let Estrild fall into such a 
snare of darkness as this?”’ said Harold to 
himeelf. ‘Shall I permit her to imagine 
in the depth of her grief that some mysteri- 
ous fate has seized upon her brother, a fate 
which will now pursue herself? No; I 
may be going on a blind, useless chase, 
but I will follow it to the end, and fling 
this shadow from her life as surely as | 
live myself. This stupid mystery, which 
would fall to pieces betore investization, 
shall not stand an hour longer than I can 
help, Not to fight against it would be to 
allow the thing to grow, and build a wall 
of separation between us, Ah, it has cast | 
a shadow of coldness already in our love.” 

Thoughts run tast, but words are slow in 
telling them, All these memories and | 
feelings had coursed through Harold's | 
mind with lightning swiftness as he trav- | 
ersed the » hite sands and paused now at a 
narrow cleft in the rocks where Michael 
stood awaiting him, 

“This is the entrance to the cavern ; stoop | 
low, sir, as you come in.”’ 


liarold did 80, and found himself in a 
narrow passage with white glisteniug sand | 
underfoot, and having on either side a wal! 
o| jagged rock, and above a root of rock so | 
low that he had to keep his head bent as 
he walked slowly along, 

The light from the opening stole through 
it with a subdued softness, and the rusii of | 
the waves without sounded like the far off | 
echo of some distant sea. A clear stream | 
ran through the white pebbles with sweet, | 
tinkling music, as though rejoicing in hav- 
ing at last tought its way to its fond ocean | 
love. 








“No horseman could ever pass through 
this place,” said Harcld, in a tone full of 
disappointment. 

Michael, who was leading the way, 
turned and stared at him. 

“No man straddled ona horse would ever 
try sich a path, I reckon,” he ganswered, 
“Why, he’d knack bhés head to jouds en 
two minutes, and, as for a hoss, ef he 
waunce got en here, he’d have to becut up 
en lerrups afore he could be got out 
again.” 

In the dim light Harold paused and 
looked behind bim. The cleft by which 
they had entered seemed now no broader 
than his hand; the sea beyond it was a 
narrow strip of undulating blue—a passing 
sea-gull shut it from his sight. 

“I fancied, Michael, that queer fellow- 
traveller of mine might have ridden away 
through this place, but I see now it is im- 
possible.” 

“Aw, my dear,’’ said Michael, in his soft, 
caressing Coinish voice, “that’s a whist 
notion, sure ‘nough. And ycu haven’t 
come to the ongliest bit of road yet. Ef the 
hoss now was a ghost like the man, 1 
wouldn't say nauthing agin’ such a tancy ; 
but as it is—lor, l’ve seed men most nigh 
to break their hearts in roulling kegs along 
the oogly place we’re coming to,and a hoss 
would brak nis neck the fust step he took, 
ef the life wasn’t knacked out ef’un atore 
he got there. Here we are! Now, sir, you 
strave to find your way on, will ’ee?”’ 

But apparently a black impenetrable 
wall of rock rose betore them, barring the 
road, and hemming them in on every side 
save by the one narrow passage through 
which some faint light still reached them. 

“‘] should say there was no road to find, 
Michael; but L suppose there is, since 
somehow the park can be reach this way.” 

“Bide a bit till l’ve struck a light,’’ said 
Michael, taking a tinder-box from his 
pocket, and forthwith eliciting sparks with 
flint and steel, And, when at last the tin- 
der caught fire and he blew into it to in- 
crease its power and catch the flame upon 
the sulphur match, Harold felt the wild. 
ness of the scene wore vividly, and 
watched the play of yellow light on 
Michael’s handsome face with a mysterious 
sense of having beheld all this before in a 
dream-picture, or in some far off time for- 
gotten. 

‘Now, sir, please follow me,’’ and 
Michael ascended three or tour rugged un- 
hewyg steps or ridges in the solid rock ; 
then suddenly he bent his head and (is- 
appeared. 

He had passed through arent or fissure 
in the rocky wall, and, on following him, 
Harold tound himself in a large cavern 
black with a darkness made more horrible 


| by a hoarse murmur which rolled around 


the walls like approaching thunder. 

“The tide has followed us fast,’’ Michael 
said, “and ’tis a rough sea running through 
that narrow road behind us now. Ah, my 
dear sir, wany’s the time I’ve seed some 
rare good stuff stowed away in this here 
place—a safe place, too, it used to be en the 
ould times !’ 

“Safe indeed, I sbould say,” returned 
Harold, looking round the cave as Michael, 
with all tne satisfaction of a guide, lighted 
numerous matehes and held them aloft. 
“] should be sorry, as a Preventive-service 
man, to find myself pursuing smugglers 
into this hole.”’ 

“Andaman might be trapped here, sir, 
like a rat ef the tide wascoming in. Why, 
en haaf a minute or so from this time the 
sea will be pouring through that there rift 
we've crept through, like a tearing flood. 
And in ;ough winds and high tides the sea 
howls and roars round here till a man’s 
heart grows faint with tearto hearit. There 
is aunly waun escape out of this here cave 


in high tide; and, ef the smugglers tooked 


that away, any man shut in here was a 
dead man as sure as there’s death in drown- 
ing.’’ 

As he spoxe, ashower of spray dashed 
through the cleft in the rock-wall, followed 
by the swift rush and roar of the wave as 
it fell back from the grim barrier which, 


| for a moment, still restrained its onward. 
fury. 


“T reckon we'd best waaste no more 


time,’’ observed Michael, “aunless we’ve 


got amind to be drowned corpses. The 


sea don’t wait for any man’s talk, even ef | 


*twas Solomen hisself praiching. Here’s 


_ the ladder, sir ; hould on to it for bare life, | 
_and come along quick. The tide is roaring | 
| in, bungering for our lives.’’ 


it was true that the sea-spray, which had | 


sprinkled their faces with its salt touch, 


had been quickly tollowed by wave upon | 


wave, which rushed through the clett in 
the rocks and fell down upon the floor of 
the cave with a roar that filled it as with 
echoing, deafening thunder. It was a re- 
lief to find themselves above the devour - 


ing, rolling, creeping death, whose inrush- 
ing sound, in its mighty strength, bewild- 
ered the senses. 


beneath by the ladder up which they had 
climbed, was not totally dark ; a faint, dif- 
tused light glimmered through it, and 
along its sandy floor the same little stream 
ran, which by some unseen course pursued 
its way among the dark windings of rocks, 
till it reappeared in the passage that they 
had first traversed. From there it made 
its final way to its goal, the all-devouring 
sea. 

“Now, I reckon, sir,” observed Michael, 
‘you do teel pretty sure by this time, that 
no four-footed beast in nature could ever 
get—”’ 

“I am qvite satisfied on that point. Iam 
only wondering why the ladder is left 
there. A man could leave his horse and 
escape that way.” 

“Well, he might,” returned Michael, 
pondering it, “ef he knowed the way, and 
ef the tide suited. As for the ladder, ’tean’t 
no harm to laive it there now. "Twould be 
aisy enough to pull et up and drown a 
Coastguard chap any time waun had a 
mind to. It stands there very handy, you 
see,”’ 

Michael said this in his sweetest, most 
caressing tone, as if it would bea kind deed 
thus to trap a Preventive man. 

«“’Tesn’t a heavy ladder to left, neither,” 
he continued, as he walked on. ‘Waun 
pair of hands would do it. But, ler’, there 
esn’t no call to disccurss over this ladder 
nowadays, for, I reckon, all our good times 
be over !’’ 

“Didn’t a heavy sea sometimes roll the 
casks about and smash them, in those good 
times, Michael ?’’ 

‘“‘Never that I heerd tell of, sir. When 
the tide went out, they was always right 
and tight as drums, aunly they warn’t 
empty, like those high-sounding things.” 

During this talk the light had percepti- 
bly increased about them, they were no 
longer only a voice to each other, sound- 
| ing curiously loud among the dark echoes, 
| but two stalwart figures, now visible to the 
| eyes of each. . 
| Though the light wes still dim and veiled, 
| it was clear enough to show the wildness 
of the place, its grim and savage grandeur, 
its huge bare rocks, and its tinkling stream 
passing on into darkness, like « voice sing- 
ing as it went slowly down to the depths of 
death. 

Another moment,‘another sharp turn, 
and a blaze of light dazzied their unaccus- 
tomed eyes. Long fronds of dark green 
tern hung from the roof, and shorter tufts 
clung to the sides, and green mosses were 
beneath their feet, and the stream bubbled 
and quivered with the sun’s life, which it 
gave back to the fiowers on its brink. 

Right betore them was a sort of natural 
archway, through which was seen, not a 
glade of the park, as Harold had expected, 
but a long reach of the sea, glistening with 
many colors, and tossing its cloud-shadows 
from wave to wave. 

Framed, as it was, by the rocky arch, the 
picture was divine, as though touched by 
the mysterious glory which tell trom the 
face o! the heavens, as it mirrored itself in 
the shining waters. 

In spite of the heaviness hanging about 
his heart, Harold was touched by the beau- 
tiful scene, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, he stood tor a moment contemplating 
it in silence. 

On emerging from the arch he found 
himself on the very verge ot the cliff, and 
checked himself almost in consternation. 

Michael smiled at his dismay. 

“You thought these caves ran inland, sir, 
but all along they’re only just inside the 





step might throw ’ee down ’pon the rocks 
below, and you'd have to be picked up in 
a basket then, I reckon.”’ 

“T should like to sit here through a sum- 
mer day, Michael,”” said Harold, turning 
away reluctantly—‘‘if 1 were happy, and 
Estrild were by my side,’’ he added men- 
tally, with a retrospective sigh. 

They turned sharply trom the sea by a 
narrow path skirting a projecting rock, and 
then there stretched before their view a 
, Singularly rocky valley or chasm which 
‘ran up through the park, narrowing 

slightly in its inland course. 

It was a strange freak of nature, a fright- 
ful rentin the green earth, showing the 
iron sides of the dark cliffs which towered 
up on either side in gray precipitous walls 
fringed towards their summit by clinging 
_ bushes of gorse and hanging tufts of heath 
and sea-pinks. 

Down in the lowest deep of the gorge 
meandered the stream whose soft silent 
power had doubtless wrought this miracu- 
lous path for itself through the solid rock. 
It ran on almost in darkness, with no 





The upper cave, which was entered from. 


cliff. Please to walk carefully—a talse - 





green edge ot verdure to embellish its bor. 
der, except where here and there a tuit 
of fern waved its delicate tronds over its 


“How are weto get out of this place?” 
asked Harold, as he gazed up the chasm 
with eyes seeking foran outlet. 

“There are steps by the waterfall at the 
head of the combe,” returned Michae), 
“The Mermaid’s Well is there. "Tis » 
whisht plaace, but Miss Estrild dearly 
loves to sit there. And look—thbere she is 
now !”” 

And through a mist of spray rising trom 
a cascade which like a glistening white 
thread fell over a dark wall of cliff Harold 
saw aslight figure bending towards him 
apd beckoning with slenaer hand. 

With a great bound of the heart which 
sent a glow of joy through all his veins, 
Harold strode on rapidly, leaving Michael 
far behind. 


CHAPTER X. 

T the end of the gorge, towards which 
A Harold now hastened there rose a 
sheer wall of rock, as clean-cut and 
precipitous as though it formed the side of 
a quarry hewn out by human bands. Over 
this there dashed a white thread of water, 
which fell into a natural basin below with 
a haze of foam and rush oft sound, ere it 
wandered onwards in its course through 

the wild ravine to the sea. 

Slightly hidden by the cloud of spray, 
Estrild stood near the waterfall and held 
out both her hands to Harold with a wan 
smile. 

Harold caught them in his nervously, 
and looked into her eyes with the anxious 
gaze of a man who, for the first time, has 
telt the coldness of a falling shadow be- 
tween him and his love. She met bis look 
for an instant, then her eyes grew dark 
with unutterable grief, their lids drooped, 
her lips shook, and her cold hands were 
withdrawn from his. 

‘‘Estrild,’’ Harold cried passionately, ‘‘is 
your heart so turned against me that you 
cannot even speak to me ?’’ 

For answer she raised her eyes to his in 
mute reproach, then suddenly caught his 
hand in a wild clasp, and, dropping it, laid 
her head on his shoulder and strained him 
in her arms with a cry of pain that went to 
his heart. 

“Oh, my dearest—my dearest!’ she 
murmured. ‘Never now to know how 
dear! Oh, Harold, cannot you teel the 
truth? Weare parted—a shadow trom the 
unseen world has come between us, and 
will separate us forever in this life! Ob, 
my dearest !”’ 

In the excess of his joy and his sorrow— 
for both were with him—Harold trembled, 
and the arm that supported Estrild quiv- 
ered beneath her soft touch. 

“My dear love, your nerves are unstrung, 
and you are full of natural griet,’’ he said 
soothingly. ‘‘Believe me, there is nothing 
can part you and me, seen or unseen. Trust 
me, be true to me, and I will prove the 
truth of my words with my life.’’ 

“I do trust you,” she answered ; “and I 
will trust you, no matter what wall of sep- 
aration may be built up between us.” 

“Then, what is there to fear, darling? No 
separation can arise except through your 
own feelings changing, for mine can never 
alter.’’ 

“And do you think mise will?’ she 
asked, in a trembling voice. “Do you think 
it was from want of love I seemed hard 
and cold when I saw Tristram lying dead 
before me ?”’ 

“My dearest, I cannot tell you what I 
thought. I was full of fear and pain. But 
we are reconciled, and you are mine agai 
now, and no cold breath of unkindness 
shall ever touch us more.’’ 

Estrild raised her head and looked into 
his handsome, loving tace with eyes full of 
unshed tears, 

“It was not unkindness,’’ she said, try- 
ing hard to steady her voice—‘“‘there shall 
never be unkindness between us—it—it 
was despair! Harold, hope and love aré 
dead for me now. Last year! promised 
Tristram——”’ 

But bere her voice broke, and she clung 
to him trembling, all speech stayed in the 
renewed memory of that day’s unbapp 
ness and grief. 

Harold supported her within his art, 
his lips on her bent bead in silence, feeling 
that one touch of love could give her more 
comfort than a thousand words, Tbus he 
stood till the paroxysm of agony that shook 
her slight trame was passed and she could 
speak again. 

Just as she was about to Michsel 
joined them ; they did not start apart at 
his presence ; they stood together, still with 
arms interlacing, for her weakness had 0 
of his support. 

“L reckon, sir,” said Michael, “1'd bes 
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bh your things and carry them down to 
a beach to waunce. There won’t be time 


for ‘ee to go up to the house now.” 

put up two or three requisites for me. 
And I’ll join you by the cliff pathway in 
ten minutes.” ] 

“We'll be back, miss, to-morrow, I 
hope,” said Michael, “ef we’ve goet a tair 
wind. And I’m going "long with Mr. 
Olver, miss; and [ promise ’ee there shan’t 
no harm come to ’un that don’t go through 
my body ftust.”’ 

With a glance of deep pity for the fair 
young mistress who hadgno voice or 
strength to thank him, Michael hurried 
swiftly away. 

“So itis true, and you are going in per- 
suit of the cutter?’ Estrild said. ‘Is it 
wy fault? Is it through me or tor me that 
you undertake this danger ?” 

“My dear, there is no danger, and I go 
because 1 suspect Captain Armstrong of a 
design to screen acriminal, 1 confess that 
that alone is not my motive. 1 want to 
prove to you that—sctting Providence apart 
—nothing bas occurred that cannot be ac- 
counted for naturally.” 

Fora moment Estrild was silent, then 
she said quietly— 

“IT understand all you think and feel, but 
you cannot understand all my feelings. 
You bave not lived as I have, in the midst 
of death. Your reason, I know, is full of 
arguments against my gloom, but a thous- 
and words will not do away with tacts 
Tristram is dead, and he has died, as all 
my people die, in circumstances of inex- 
plicable mystery.’’ 

“But, my dear Estrild, if I prove the con- 
trary, if | bring torward a whole ship’s 
crew to bear witness to the manner of his 
death, surely you will believe it without 
mystery then ?’ 

“If you can succeed in doing that, Har- 
old, we shall not be parted; but my hope 
is very faint.’”’ 

“See here, Estrild—we will not talk of 
paring. Success or failure, you are mine 
and | am yours for lite. Such words from 
you discourage and dishearten me; at any 
other time but this I should think them 
crucl—I should know that they meant you 
no longer loved me,”’ 

‘You must promise me never to attach 
that meaning to them again,’’ she said 
earnestly. ‘You remember how unwiil- 
ing | was to love you?” 

“| remetmber it too well. And the love 
that it was so hard to win it would be 
harder still to Lose,’? he answered. 

‘You will never lose it. The love that 
could conquer all the fears and doubts of 
iy past lile, is not a@love thatcan change. 


You broke down the great resolve of my 
heart. ‘Tristram and 1 agreed that we 
would never marry, but stand by each 


other through all our days. It my love for 
you has proved strong enough to make me 
laithless to that compact, is it Mkely to 
prove weak now, when Tristram is gone 
and I have but you in the world?” 

She asked the question with tears, and 
ses foldec her in his strong armsand kissed 

ler, 

“My dearest,’’ he said, “is that the prom- 
186 to Tristram of which you spoke just 
how ?? 

“Oh, no! Itisa promise I tremble to 
think of, for even if it kill me I must keep 
it! Oh, my love, my love, do not hate me 
for saying this !”’ 

She clung to him with trembling hands, 
her eyes beseeching his pity, in % passion 
Of mingled love and terror. 

“Tell me the promise, Estrild, and do 
ot tear to speak out. 1 shall not hate you 
lor it whether you keep it or break it.” 

‘She drew a long breath, and gave one 
pitcous glance at his face, as though depre- 
Catling his auger. 

“It was last year in Switzerland,” she 
said; “you had just told me that you loved 
‘ue. 1 was very happy. 1 bad had a sea- 
‘ou of doubt, of fear and indecision ; I had 
resisted your power; I had tried not to 
‘ove you ; but that was all over, and I had 
accepted happiness, and begun to believe 
that itcould be mine. I contessed ail this 
‘o Tristram, and he listened to me without 
uttering a reproach. He only said, “So you 
break our contract, littke one! And I shall 
be very lonely when you are gone.’ I felt 
heartbroken, and { threw myself into his 
arms and declared passionately that I 
would not leave him even for you. He 
stroked my hair with his dear hand, and 
Sai’, ‘The tuing is done now, Estrild ; a 
dearer love than mine has come to you. I 
_ Hot part you from it. Only remember 
7 's, that I will remain single ali my life. 
ae ee atall not be transmitted through 
‘on We have talked on this subject many 
coo and you know my thoughts on it 

. my determination. I will not break 

‘at resolve; J feel I can hold it through 





the bitterest solitude that can fali upon 
man. I had hoped, child, that you would 
have the courage to resolve with me to be 
the last of our race, but I see now I ex- 
pected too much from your tender nature. 
Do not cast a cloud upon your own and 
Harold’s happiness by telling him of our 
fears, Time enough for that when he 
comes to Langarth—time‘enough when he 
takes you away and leaves my house deso- 
late. I was Estrild, to ask you to 
lead a lonely and barren life such as mine 
will be. There—do not cry so bitterly ; 1 
am not hurt that you could not do it; all I 
will as« of your softer heart is to stand 
fast by your duty, and give up your lover 
rather than bring upon his life the terror 
and anguish that clings to ours. While I 
live the curse can never touch you, but if 
I die as we all have died, then you will 
stand in my place, and you must bear my 
cross. Will you promise me to do this?’ 
Harold, as he said that he held both my 
hands and looked into my face with eyes 
that would take no denial, and answered, 
‘Yes,’ ” 

Estrild had spoken rapidly, with grow- 
ing excitement and color rising in her 
cheeks; she stopped now with hurried 
breath and eyes bright and shining. 

Harold noted all this, and, fearing to in- 
crease the fever ot her grief, he refrained 
trom speaking the thoughts that burned 
angrily within him. It neededa keen re- 
membrance of the silent room where Tris- 
tram lay paleand cold to check the bitter 
reproach against his superstition which 
was ready to spring to his lips. He held it 
back. This was not a time to blame the 
newly dead to his sorrowing sister. 

“What did you say?” he asked her 
quietly.‘ ‘Tell me exactly the promise that 
was wrung from you.”’ 

“Oh, it was not wrung from me! We 
grew up together with this resolve in our 
hearts. Often we wandered to this very 
spot, hand in hand, and sat down here by 
the Mermaid’s Well and talked of our 
future lives to be led together in loneliness 
strengthening each other in our vow. But 
I had not his courage. Oh, I have failed— 
I have failed pitifully.’’ 

She raised her bent head and looked 
around on the wild landscape, filied to her 
with dear memories ot childhood and of 
youth and the brother lying*now so pale 
and silent in her desolate home. 

Harold held his peace tor very pity ; he 
knew his image had no place in these sad 
recollections, and he would not thrust him- 
self upon thoughts sacred to another. He 
waited till her eyes turned to him again, 
and the swift blood rushed to her face with 
a tide of newer memories, 

“[f cannot help my thoughts wandering 
to the old days when Tristram was all in 
all to me, and you were not in my life. 
You will forgive me ?’’ she said piteously, 
holding out her hand to him. “From what 
I have said, you will understand better 
why he could de:inand such a vow and why 
I could speak it. I promised in solemn 
words, that if his death was like the death 
of all his race, the curse should die out 
with me, and I would renounce the dear- 
est love of my life, and never be wite or 
mother.’’ 

‘“‘And you said that after you had given 
your word to me, Estrild?” asked her 
lover bitterly. 

“I must answer both ‘Yes’ and ‘No’,’”’ 
she said, her face growing very white be- 
neath the reproach of his fixed gaze. “It 
was a resolve spoken continually between 
us for years, and here on this very spot it 
was solemnly ratified. This was before I 
knew you—it was the eve of Tristram’s de- 
parture tor Palestine. You remember that 
pilgrimage ?” 

«J remember every shadow and light 
of it,”” he answered ; ‘‘and | see its mean- 
ing now.” 

“Yes, Tristram went in faith, like a pil- 
grim of old, and carried a hope with him 
which was never fulfilled. We spoke of it 
here together, and then he reminded me 
that, if he never returned I should be heir- 
ess of Langartb, and, it death fell upon him 
from the same mysterieus hand which 
struck us all, his burden would thenceforth 
be mine, and his vow mine to keep. Then 
it was that I repeated itin strong and sol. 
emn words ; and { know that I am bound 
by it now.” 

A short silence full of gnawing pain fell 
between them. Harold had a thousand ar- 
guments on his lips against the cruel folly 
of such a vow and the superstition that led 
to it, but the time would not allow him to 
utter them. 

One glance at Estrild’s griet-stricken face 
was enough to choke them back upon bis 
heart ; she would not suffer any shadow of 
reproach from him to fall upon the brother 
whose face was yet visible to her, tender 

and loving still in its awful beauty. One 





expostulation he could permit himself to 
make, 

“My dear Estrild, all this passed between 
your brother and you before your engage- 
menttome. He ratified that engagement, 
and by so doing absolved you from your 
Pp ’ 

“No, no—not unless he lived, or died 
naturally as other men die. If his lite 
passed away in mystery, as it has now, my 
vow was to stand. I have told you that he 
made me repeat it—made me promise that 
I would renounce love, hope, happiness, 
all I hold dear, rather than bring a curse 
upon the lives of others.”’ 

“My dear Estrild, all this is a mistake— 
@ wild telly built upon surmise and super- 
stition. 

“Which make the fabric of my life,” she 
interposed. ‘Tirese follies, these supersti- 
tions and terrors, have been built into my 
days hour by hour. You cannot fling their 
burden from me by a few worda.”’ 

“Granted,”’ he continued ; “and I will 
yield to your feelings thus tar, that, if your 
brothér’s death cannot be explained natur- 
ally, I should be neither angry nor sur- 
prised it your promise weighed somewhat 
on your mind. But, ifI bring you back 
full proof that his death was a simple acci- 
dent you will surely acknowledge that you 
are not bound by it?” 

“Prove that to me, and Iam yours tor 
ever; nothing should stand between us 
then.’’ 

He vent forward and kissed her, with a 
cold feeling at his heart that his happiness 
was still far away. 

‘“‘Nothing between us,’’ he repeated, “ex- 
cept your guardian and uncle, You ignore 
the real difficulty and obstacle in our path, 
Estrild, and build up a fanciful wall of ter- 
rors.”’ 

‘‘My guardian ?’ she said, in surprised 
scorn. ‘He possesses no weapon in all his 
mean artillery by which he could separate 
us. I have no fear of him.” 

“But I bave,” returned Harold ; “and I 
hate now to leave you to his mercy, alone, 
too, as you are.”’ 

“No, notalone. I have sent for cousin 
Pleasance. You remember her, do you 
not? She was with us a little while in Swit- 
zeriand.”’ 

‘*‘] am thankful to bear that,” cried Har- 
old, as he caught her hand again. ‘Miss 
Glendorgal is kind and good ; I shall leave 
you now, Estrild, with a happier mind. In 
forty-eight hours I nope to be with you 
again ; meanwhile promise me to try and 
be brave.’’ 

She turned away her face, and he saw 
tears falling slowly from her eyes. It was 
a good sign—it was better to weep than to 
meet with the stony anguish and terror 
she had shown that morning. 

“I must go, darling,’’ he said unwil- 
lingly. ‘*The boat waits tor me ; I have 
delayed too long.’”’ 

“One instant longer,’’ she said with eag- 
erness. “You spoke of a fanciful wall of 
terrors between us; but that horseman, 
Harold, who rode to Langarth—you saw 
him—was he fancy ?”’ 

“No,’’ returned the young man ; and his 
heart was stirred within; him by a cur- 
ious revulsion of feeling. 

It was partly anger at her seeming indif- 
ference to his departure, and partly dis- 
may at seeing her mind so filled with this 
cloud of superstitious gloom that her love 
could not break through it to give him 
a word of comfort, and it was partly also 
the shock of discovering within himself a 
lurking sympathy with her borror of this 
strange visitor. 

“Nou,” be said; “the man was flesh and 
blood—ot a kind—an odd kind; and one 
day I will follow him and bunt him down, 
with as sure a certainty of tearing off the 
mystery in which be chooses to shroud 
himself, as I have now of finding the ‘Alert’ 
and bringing to justice and to daylight the 
hand that slew your brother.”’ 

“Do not be angry,” she said, ina low, 
shaken voice. “When you come back, 
perbaps we must say good-bye for ever. 
But now we say itin hope; let us part in 
love.” 

“Good-bye!” he answered, and folded 
bis arms about ber, angry still that she 
could talk of parting for ever through 
shadows rising from a dead past—shadows 
that he was going to sweep away. 

‘“;00d-bye !” she said, and broke down 
utterly, with her weeping face upon her 
hands. 

“] have been cruel,’ he thought; and 
with a single step he had her again in bis 
arms. 

Thus they re-embraced in a sort of bitter- 
ness, feeling disunited still. 

She stood watching him as he sprang up 
the rugged steps leading from the gorge, 
and hurried swiftly to the sca. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Bric-a-Brac. 


Taz CucKoo.—In Westphalia,Germany, 
the peasants, on hearing the cuckoo for the 
first time, roll over and over on the grass 
in order to insure themselves against lum- 
bago for the rest of the year. This is con- 
sidered all the more likely to happen if the 
bird repeats his cry while they are on the 
ground. 





An Oup Sarine.—From an old Eng- 
lish book of “curious matter,” is gleaned 
the following: King Eric, of Sweden, 
coming with a few troops to a certain town, 
the inhabitants, in contemptuous defiance, 
hung out a goose for him to attack. But 
Eric was bent on business, discovering 
which the citizens sent heralds to ask what 
he wanted. ‘‘To cook your goose for you,”’ 
wasthe witty response. 

STREestT-CLEANING.—In Italian cities 
the cleanig of streets is sold to the high- 
est bidder at a public auction. The bid- 
der puts every four hundred yards of 
street in charge of one man with a push- 
cart, who is kept constantly at work from 
sunrise to sunset and in the twilight At 
intervals large carts go around and receive 
the contents of the push-carts. The dirt is 
taken to a factory, where it is pressed into 
blocks of about a cubic yard in dimensions. 
These are placed on the market and sold 
for fertilizing purposes. 

CHINESE Mepicing.—There are certain 
diseases which the physicians in China de- 
clare to be incurable save by a decoction of 
which the principal ingredient is warm 
human flesh cut from the arm or thigh ofa 
living son or daughter of the patient! To 
supply this piece of flesh is (naturally) 
esteemed one of the noblest acts of filial 
devotion, and there are numerous instances 
on record in quite recent years in which 
this generous offering has been made to 
save the life of a parent, and even of a 
mother-in-law. 

Notes on THE BaGrire.—The bagpipe 
is a musical wind instrument of great an- 
tiquity, baving been used among the 
Hebrews and Greeks, and being a favorite 
instrument over Europe generally in the 
fifteenth century. It still continues in use 
among the country people in Poland, Italy, 
the south of France, and in Scotland and 
Ireland. Though now often regarded as 
the national instrument of Scotland, espe- 
cially Celtic Scotland, it is only Scottish by 
adoption, being introduced iutothe country 
trom England. ‘The earliest notice of it in 
Scotland is in the royal treasurer’s accounts 
in the reign of James 1V., wherein are fre- 
quent entries of moneys paid to “Inglis 
Pyparis,” who came to play before the 
King, who had brought the taste with him 
from England. 

A Mepia@vav CuaristMas, —“In 1440,” 
writes Master Stubbs, the Puritan, ‘one 
Captain John Gladman, a man ever true 
and faithful to God and the King, and con- 
stantly sportive, wade public disport with 
his neighbors at Christmas. He traversed 
the town on a horse as gaily caparisoned as 
himself, preceded by the Twelve Months, 
each dressed in character. After hiin crept 
the pale, attenuated figure of Lent, clothed 
in herring+kins, and mounted on a sorry 
horse, whose harness was covered with 
oyster shells. A train  fautastically 
garbed tollowed. Some were clothed as 
bears, apes and wolves; others were 
tricked out in armor; a number appeared 
as harridans, with blackened faces and tat- 
tered clothes, and all kept up a promiscu- 
ous fight. Last of all marched several carts, 
whereupon a number of fellows dressed as 
old fools, sat upon nests, and pretended to 
hatch young fools.”’ 

GAINING OR LOSING A Day.—In sailing 
round the world eastward the days are 
each a little less than 24 bours, according 
to the speed of the ship, asthe sun is met 
every worning a littleearlier. These littie 
differences added together will amount, in 
the course of the circumnavigation, to 24 
hours, giving the sailors an extra day, not 
in imagination, but in sober truth, as they 
will have actually eaten another day’s food 
and consumed an extra day’s grog. On 
the other band, in sailing westward, the 
sun is overtaken a little each day, and so 
each day is rather longer than 24 hours, 
and clocks and watches are found to be too 
fast. This also will amount, in sailing 
round to ti:e starting point again, to one 
whole day, by which the reckoning has fal- 
len in arrear. The eastern ship, then, has 
gained a day an: the western ship has lost 
one, leading to this apparent paradox, that 
the former ship has a clear gain of two 
whole days over the latter, spposing them 
to have started and returned together. 
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A HELPING band at the right moment 

would save many from ruin. 
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AN EPITAPH. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the graveand let me Lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home isthe sallor, home from sea, 
And the bun‘er home from the hill 
0 we 


TANGLED THREADS 


BY L, GALBRAITH. 








CHAPTER I. 


Y dear, my head aches terribly. If I 
Vi venture out to-day, I sball certainly 
di bring on one of my attacks; and Mrs, 
D’Almayne is to call for me at three o’clock, 
lt is most unfortunate!” 

Aunt Dorothy looks deplorable indeed. 
Her eyes are reduced to half their vormal 
size, and are only a shade jess red than her 

She bas drawn a woolen shaw! over her 
stiff whitecap, and her little gray curls 
seem to partake of the general air of de- 
pression, and hang limply round her thin 
face, 

She bas, intruth, a shocking cold, which 
is all the wore provoking because outside 
the sun is shining, the birds are twittering, 
and the sky 18 a8 blue as one could desire, 
even on this brightest of June after- 
noons, 

“And I particularly wished to match 
these woo!s to-day !’' she goes on, ruefully 
fiugering the little piles of worsted on the 
tavie besideher. “I cannot possibly pro- 
ceea with my carpet till these colors are 
matched, and the shop-people are 80 care- 
less about shades that it is worse than use- 
less to sond for them. Dear, dear, it is most 
annoying 1”? 

‘Aunt Dorothy,” I suggest meekly, 
“could not I getthe wools, if Mra. D’Al- 
inayne does not mind taking me with ber ? 
It is too fine to stay indoors all the after- 
noon,and Boggett is washing your lace,and 
will not want to go out.’’ 

Boggett is the confidential maid, who 
guards iy incomings and outgoings when 
I ain not under the personal supervision of 
my aunt. 

I do not say that I am dying to get to the 
W exst-end, to see the well-dressed men and 
women, the carriages and hansoms, and all 
the stir and activity that pervade the great 
thoroughfares of London during the sea- 
“on, 

My worldly proclivities are already a 
source of woe to my guardians—not my 
parents—for I am an orphan, and entrusted 
to aunt Dorothy’s care and keeping until 
kuch time as 1 achieve the proper destiny of 
woman by getting married. 

Oh, dear, when will that be! After I am 
twenty-one, I suppose, and have come into 
mry modest fortune, Jim will think it worth 
his while to remember iny existence and 
eoine to look after his property. 

For the provoking part of it Is that 1 have 
not even the excitement of wondering who 
“iny fate’’—as the girls at school used to 
say—will be. 

lain engaged, and bave been engagea 
ever since 1 was elven years old. 

Was ever anything soabsurd? Whiy,be- 
cause inv father and Sir George Fearon 
were brother-officers and great chuims,they 
should think It necessary for their respec- 
tive children to love each other reimains a 
mystery; but so they did, and made their 
wills accordingly. 

1 know Jim never cared a bit for me, He 
said girls were a nuisance,and he got much 
the best of the business,for Sir George gave 
bima double-barrelled gun and a new 
pointer on the day the contract was signed, 
while I had nothing but a diamond ring 
which had belong to Lady Fearon, and 
aunt Dorothy has kept it locked up in her 
own dressing-case ever since. 

And how can I feel any romance for a 
person I have not seen for eight years, and 
who — writes mea stif! little note ouce 
inatwelvemonth, when be sends me a 
present at Christinas? Besides which he is 
not a bit good-looking. 

He sent me a photograph troin India 
when he first joined his regiment there,and 
be looks borrid In it, with quite long bair 
avd no moustache, 

I havea whole catalogue of complaints 
against Jim. 

It is all bis fault that Iam mewed up here 
in dull rooins in Kensington all through 
the season,and may not go to a single dance 
or dinner, that I bave not even a girl-friend 
t» whom to speak.—1, Dolly Varden, who 
ain nineteen years old; and all torsooth be- 
cause aunt Dorothy says she is responsible 
for ine to Captain Fearon, and will not al- 
low ine to be exposed to the machinations 
of unprincipled fortune-hunters! 

“But I can’t fallin love with a girl,’ I 

rotested,when she declined Minnie Eliot's 

nnocent invitation to afternoon-tea, 

“My dear, where there are girls,there are 
men,’’ she returned decisively. 

Nothing masculine is permitted within 
the chaste walis of No. 5, Cremlin Piace, 
excepUng Ductor Cobbe and Canon Elmore, 
who are both old and gray, and as deaf as 
the adder we read about in church the other 
morning. 

And 80 it happens thata shopping expe- 
dition is an 6ventto me; and a shopping 
expedition witbout aunt Dorothy’s vigtiant 
eye upon ine ap évent #0 exciting that | am 
alinost crying with anxiety before Mis. 
D’Aimayne’s respectable landan, with its 


fat horses and apoplectic-looking servants, 
draws up at the door. 

I am bidden to puton my bonnet while 
thetwo old ladies take counsel together 
and lament aunt Dorothy's tendency to in- 
fluenza. 

1 dash upstairs to don my prettiest frock 
and highest bonnet,to rejoice that I wasbed 
my bair last night with borax and ain- 
monia, and therefore it is to-day as yellow 
and fluffy as heart can wish, to pull wy lit- 
tle white vel! severely aquiline,it will *tip- 
tilt”’ itself in the most provoking manner, 
and to diaw on a new pair of gloves—they 
are sixes—with the comfortable conscious 
ness that I do look nice, 

Downstairs I struggie to maintain a de- 
inure ©x pression while 1 listen to sunt 
Dorothy’s endless directions as to shades 
and grades, and double and single Berlin, 
then gleefully sweep Mra. D’Alinayne and 
the pug off to the carriage. 

ehave been to Jay’s, to select the 
funereal mantle and bennets which my 
godmother bhasaftecced ever since the late 
Honorable and Reverend Charles D’Al- 
mayne was gathered to his fathers, 

We have laid in a store of devotional 
books for distribution amongst the friends 
of the late Charles’s widow, and we are 
earnestly debating whether jet passemen- 
serie or yak lace will best carry out the 
idea of ‘chastened grief” in a dinner-dress, 
when I suddealy give vent to a little shriek 
of disinay. 

“Oh, Mrs. D’Almayne, I have left all the 
wools on a chair at the stationer’s! What 
shall Ido? If any one takes them away, I 
shall not be able to match a single pat- 
tern, and aunt Dorothy will never forgive 
me,.”” 

‘Dear, dear !”’ laments the old lady. “It 
will make us 80 late to go back there again, 
and 1 must be at Lavigne’s at the half- 
hour, for I made an Lo greta my and 
madame never will wait tor any one. 
Dear, dear, it was very thoughtless of 
you!” 

‘Let me go back for them now?’’I en- 
treat. “I shall be bere again before you 
bave finished with the dressmaker, and we 
should not waste any time then.” 

She hesitates for a noment. 

‘“Perbaps that would be the best plan. 
Run away, and tell Drake to drive very 
fast.’’ . 

I trip downstairs ; but, when 1 come into 
the street, there ia no landau, no Drake no 
Joseph to be seen. 

] vainly scan the long line of waiting car- 
riages and the crowd of footinen hanging 
about the entrance, Evidently they have 
gone round to the other door. 

It will take meat least five minutes to 
inakeiny way through the bundred and 
one crowded departments to Vere Street. 
In that time I could walk to the stationer’s 
and back ; it is not far, and the novelty of 
being on foot and unattended in the busy 
street is tempting. 

1 stand for a moment irresolute, and in 
that moment become aware that two eyes 
are looking at me, with a very amused ex- 
pression in their blue — 

The eyes are masculine eyes, and, to- 
getber with a straight nose, a square chin, 
and a yellow moustache, make up the best- 
looking countenance on which my eyes 
have ever fallen. 

Then I suddenly realize that in my _ pre- 
occupation [ have been serenely and un- 
consciously gazing into the face of this man 
as he crosses the road, and that he bas re- 
turned my scrutiny with interest, and is 
auppareutly mnaking straight for me; where- 
upon I grow very red and walk off with all 
dignified speed iu the direction of nv mis- 
sing patterns, 

All my self-possession is shattered. I 
hardly notice the admiring glances attracted 
on all sides by ny new bonnet, 

T havea horrible conviction that firm 
footsteps in the rear are keeping pace with 
mine, and «very shop-window gives me a 
glimpse of that six feet of well-dressed bu- 
manity just a few yards bebind. 

\ could cry with annoyance. If he were 
only not 80 handsome, 80 very unquestion- 
ably agentleman, 1 could feel more in- 
dignant with bim and less so with my- 
sell. 


W hat could have possessed me to stare at 
the man in that idiotic manner, and for 
what must he take ne? 

Ah, blessed sight! Mainwaring’s door- 
way looms before ine, 

1 rush in, claim wny parcel, look at some 
paper without a notion of what it is like, 
waste three or four precious minutes in do- 
ing nothing, fondly hoping that iny amateur 
detective will have gone on his way, and I 
shail be able to return to my chaperon un- 
observed and uninolested, 

Aunt Dorothy’s wool is thick, the colors 
numerous, and the reel, when put into 
my hands by the polite shopman witb pro- 
fuse offers of sending it to the carriaye, 
looks twice as big as I bad imagined it to 
be. 

However, I grasp iny burden, and come 
cautiously out with ths certain hope of find- 
ing my pursuer gone, 

But he is not. There he stands, studying 
all the albums and photographs spread out 
in window with an air of intense inter- 
est 

I do not look at him; but i instinctively 
know that he is looking at me, and not at 
mé Only, but at this horrid parcel, which 
seems to be momentarily growing larger 
and more conspicuous, 

The footsteps comme nearer and are more 
decided. There is a slight indescribable 
sound which intimates the intention of 
speaking. 

My heart alinost stops beating. 

“Excuse me,"’ Bays a voice at my elbow 
ip smooth even tones, ‘“4hat parcel ssems 





heavy; allew me to carry it for you,” 
I turn round indignantly. There he 





stand smil imperturbable, just 
sated his b —s the evident expecta- 
tion that I shall receive his incivility with 


joy. 

‘All ny blood is up,and we are not sweet- 
tempered, we Vardens, when we think 
an affront is putupon us, I burn to give 
this graceless, good-looking offender a les- 
son. 

“Thanks,” I say, with as much indiffer- 
ence as 1 can muster. “I shall be mach 
obliged.” 

I feok he looks a little surprised, as if it 
were not quite the reception he had antici- 

; but, making the best of the situa- 
tion, he receives tbe brown bundle. 

“The weather is pleasant,” he remarks. 

“Very pleasant,’ I respond graciously, 
wondering where I shall find Mrs. D’Al- 
mayne. 

he pavement is so crowded that a little 
ingenuity or my part prevents my self-ap- 
pointed escort ever fairly gaining my side, 
and puts all conversation out of the ques- 
tlon. My spirits rise—the little adventure 
begins to grow piquant. 

At the oorner of Vere Street I stop. The 
carriage is there, and Joseph and the com- 
inissionaire are just packing in Mrs, D’Al- 
wayne’s numerous purchases. 

I feel myself safe now. 

“This is our carriage,” I say, with dig- 
nity ; ‘so I need not trouble you further, 
thank you.” 

1 open my parse and bold out twopence 
with becomiug gravity, For one second be 
stands aghast. Then the blue eyes look 
down with an inquiring expression, to be 
met by mine innocently and impenetrably. 
Then, with a bow, be slips wy gratuity into 
his waistooat-pocket. 

‘*] beg your pardon,” he says, with peni- 
tence on every line of his bandsome face. 
“T am very aig oly A snubbed, and the only 
course left to me isto take wy lesson as 

racefuliy as I may. Good afternoon, and, 
f you can, forgive me.”’ 

With that be turns on bis heel, just as 
Mrs. D’Almayne comes out of tke sbop, 
looking 1n every direction for ine, 

‘Here you are, child; and bave you 
found your parcel? That is ail right! 
Joseph, lift Winkie in. Drake must have 
hurried to be back so soon. I hope the 
horses are not over-heated ?”’ 


‘“]t was not more than a hundred yards,”’ 
I reply, feeling dreadfully deceittul. 
Joseph’s face is immovable, and the dear 
old lady has torgotten all about the incident 
before we leave Lavigne’s. 

It is just six when we pass Hatchett’s. 
Two or three coaches have coine in. A 
pretty girl, in the daintiest of biack-and- 
white costumes, is being helped trom the 
box-seat by two or three men and assisted 
into the neat victoria waiting for ber. 

‘We have had such a lovely day!” she 
says brightly, leaning forward to shake 
bands with oneand another. ‘Haven't we, 
mother ?’’—to the handsomely-dressed lady 
by herside. “I shall see you all at the 
Brightweres’ to-night. 1f you don’t come 
early, ycu will have no chance of a valse, 
Mr. Mordaunt.”’ 

“Trust me!’ is the laughing response, as 
they drive away. ‘I shall be sitting on the 
doorstep when you coine S., 

I fee! almost envious, hy should not 
I be allowed to enjoy myself too? To- 
night bundreds of girls, no younger and no 
prettier than [, will be laughing, dancing, 
flirting, while I, who can valse, if Ican do 
nothing else, must sit at home and read 
aloud improving books with an interval 
for counting stitches in a square of canvas. 
It does seein hard ! 


Just then we pass a large building stand- 
ing back in acourtyard. Four or five men 
are lounging on the steps; and, yes, there 
can be no mistake about it, there is my 
penitent! 

‘**W hat place is that?” I venture to ask, 
curiosity getting the better of discre- 
tion. 

“That? Oh, one of the clubs—the Naval 
and ee think! Are you sure we 
have brought all our parcels ?”’ 

So my unknown is a soldier. I tnake 
up wy inind on that point, and then I fall 
to wondering if 1 shall ever see him 
again. 

It is the first adventure I have ever had. 
Not an exciting one, perhaps, but meaning 
a great deal to ine, who have lived the dull- 
est of dull lives in a wretched little York- 
shire village till aunt Dorothy’s health and 
some legal coinplications brought us to 
London In quest of a consulting physician 
and the family solicitor, 

Of course Kensington is not exactly hi- 
larious ; but it isa whirlpool of excitement 
compared with Crumpley, where there 
were no houses within ten miler, except the 
Manor, which was only open, betore Sir 
George Fearon died, tor a few weeks in the 
suooting season, 


My grandfather was the Rector, and a 
very clever nan. He had written books to 
prove thatthe garden of Eden did exist 
and that the world was really created in 
seven days, 

Nobody ever came to the Rectory, and 
they never went anywhere, which was per- 
haps one reason why my motber, who was 
years younger than aunt Dorothy, ran awa 
with one of the gentlemen who came down 
. ptr atthe Manor, They were married 

ork, wrote a peni 

wore tee penitent letter home, and 
_In about two years she wen 

Crumpley, taking me with her, pe gothes 
I have stayed ever since, | cannot remein- 
ber much about her, except that she often 
cried, and I much preterred Betty, the 
dairy-woman, who Spoiled me dreadfully 
and was never too tired to play. ‘ 

Poor mother! She must have died very 
young, for there isa black-and-white tablet 


Opposite to our 
inseribed : pew in church, on which is 








Ms the eae Wife 

ary, Vv Colonel 

eric Varden, R. H. A., who departed a 
lite Jane 7th, 18—, aged 20 years.” Under. 
neath is the comforting assurance that 
“Those who sow in tears shall reap in joy,” 
which seems to be wraety : 

Aunt Dorothy says t my was a 
‘sadly godiess man,” of whom she never 
approved ; but I reumember we always had 
better dinners when he came to the Rec. 
tory, and she invariably brought out ner 
choicest jams and marmalades for break. 
fast. Even she admitted that he was band. 
sume, with a manoer that fascinated every 
one, and rade him, as our old chureh-war. 
den once said, “fit to entertain a prince.” 

I used to think he must be very rich, pe. 
cause he never had anything short of a tive 
pound note in bis pocket, and always bor. 
rowed some silver from aunt Dorothy to 

for the cab which brought him from 
horley Station. But Boggett says that he 
never could make ends meet til) some old 
gentieman left him fifty thousand pounds 
Then, as is so often the case, directiy he Le. 
gan to be comfortable, he died. 

The money will belong to me when I am 
of age; “and thatis the reason,”’ Boggett 
once declared, ‘‘why Captain Fearon ees 
not break off the engagement,”’ 

Aunt Dorothy was dreadfully angry when 
I repeated that, and I thiok Bogget is au 
ignorant vulgarold woman. Asif any one 
would marry a Varden for money! 

When I came bome this afternoon, I took 
out Jim’s puateere b—and, oh, I do think 
he is ug Why did my father wish me to 
marry him? 

{ am sure he could not have foreseen how 
objectionable it would be to me! If it were 
not for Jim, I might be going to a dance 
to-night, and who knows but that my un- 
known porter would not be one of my part- 
ners ?”’ 

“Captain So-and-so”’ (he looks like a Cap- 
tain, I think )—*‘Mias Varden.”’ May I have 
the pleasure of this waltz?” 

Oh, it is too bad! James Fearon, I posi. 
tively bate you, and I will never, never 
look at your photograph again! You are a 

ig! 

" There is aunt Dorothy calling me, and a 
whole evening of worsted-work and D’Au- 
bigny’s “History of the Reformation” to 
be got through somehow. 

But, when I reacn the drawing-room, I 
tind aunt Dorothy in a state of suppressed 
excitement. 

The bow on her cap is vibrating,the little 
woolen shaw! has failen on to the floor, 
whilst spread out on the table belore ber is 
a sheet of foreign note-paper. 

“Sit down, my dear,”’ she says, her very 
curls quivering with agitation. “1 have had 
some news which concerns you—oconcerns 
you very nearly. [have received « com- 
munication from Captain Fearon.” 

“From Jim?” Ieory. 

“My dear,” expostulates my guardian, 
“T must beg of you to speak of this young 
inan in a jess fauiliar manner. Though 

our fatber entered into an alliance with 

im in your nawe, your acquaintance with 
Captain Fearon is most limited. A girl who 
wishes to be res must never coade- 
scend to familiarity.” 

“IT have no acquaintance whatever with 
Captain Fearon,’’ I protem. ‘I only knew 
Jim. What does he say?” 

‘*My dear,” replies aunt Dorothy, elevat- 
ing her pince-nez and assuming an impres- 
sive air, which is somewhat deteriorated bya 
violent sneeze, “matters are approaching 
a very important point—I might almost 
say 8 crisis, Captain Fearon is coming 
home!’’ thea 

1 nearly jump off my chair. 

“Coming home! Jim coming boine! Is 
it really true? When does he come? What 
is he coming for? {8 it to see me; and, ob, 
aunt Dorothy, shall I be married soon ?” 

My guardian’s hands are uplifted in posi- 
tive horror. 

“Dorothea,” she cries, how can you speak 
in this unseemly, I might say indelicate 
manner? How grievously I mast have 
failed in my duty, if, after all my efforts to 
bring you up as arefined gentlewoman, 
you can exhibit sach coarseness of senti- 
ment! That you must inherit from the 
Vardens; your ed mother was sensibility 
itself. Captain Fearon knows tar too W 
what is due to your position and bis own & 
advance any such suggestion at present. 
must say the young man writes in a very 
inodest and sensible strain, and I atn sorry 
that my niece should tall so far sbort 0 
him in delicacy. You may read his letter, 
if you wish.” 

ith which crushing denunciation Miss 
Tempest sweeps out of the rooin, leaving 
me far too excited by this astounding news 
to be properly subdued by her scathing re 
buke. 

I seize upon the letter at once. It is from 
Boinbay, dated April 26th. 


‘‘Dear Miss Tempest,—I write to inform 
you thatI have just concluded arrange 
inents for returning to England. My eee 
will extend over two a during whie 
time something must be definitely arrange 
with reference to that, to my mind, oo 
compact between my father and the late 
Colonel Varden. i 

“It 1s always a dangerous experimen yf 
act for Providence in settling the eager 
two irresponsible agents, especially = 
serious a matter as that of matrimony, 
lam anxious to protect Miss Varden,as 
as possibie, from any unpleasantnes 
which the contract made in ber name 
render her liable. I have left the bes vo 
alone 80 far, feeling that it requires 0) 

rsonal attention, and that, as & or os 

of a nominal engagement coul 
no harm. Now that, as I think, sbe a 
be of a marriageable age, it is only Mi, 
mon justice that she should bave # V 
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matter. 

oe trust therefore that, on rs A return, you 
will give me the opportunity of ascertaining 
jor myself your niece's feeling on the point, 
with the full assurance that I am no fortune- 
hunter, and, should Miss Varden’s affec- 
tions be already engaged, I shal! feel it my 
duty to do what I can to liberate ber, either 
by setting aside the wills, which, from my 
point of view, are preposterous, or by an 
compromise the lawyers can effect. Wit 
kind regards to M Varden and your- 
self, ‘Yours truly, 

“JAMES FRARON.” 


“Yes; 1 suppose aunt Dorothy is right, 

and it is a very modest, sensible let- 
” 

= tar too sensible, it sounds to me! 

Why, he does not seem to care a bit whether 

be marries me or not! Jn fact, I believe he 

would be rather glad to get out of the en- 
ement altogether. 

And I shall bave wasted two whole years, 
and been buriea alive,and kept cut of 
everything for this—to be liberated on the 
first opportunity ! 

He pute it all on to me, of course! 

“If Miss Varden’s affections are already 
engaged,” indeed ! 

Who should engage them, pray? Canon 
Elmore, with bis mp eye, or Doctor Cob- 
be, who is for al! the world like a carthorse, 
or the old Scotch gardener at Crumpley ? 
They are the only men I am ever permitted 
to see. 

I expect, it the truth were known, he has 
failen head over ears in love with some 
odious girl in India, and means to rid 
of me as ty ashe can. I,a Varden, 
to be left piante la! Well, he shall ascer- 
tain “iny feeling on the point’? when he ar- 
rives! 

1 goto bed quite furious with Captain 
Fearon, aunt Dorothy, and Fate. For it is 
one thing to abuse Jim when 1 am—well, a 
little oat of temper, and quite another to 
give him up after having been engaged for 
eight whole years. 





CHAPTER II. 


-\ERTAINLY the world is turning up- 
side down! Whoever would have be. 
lieved last Wednesday that to-day I 

should find myself at the Grand Hotel, 
Eastoff-on-Sea, and without aunt Dorothy 
too? 

Poor old aunt Dorothy! It seems very 
unkind of me to be so glad that shes leit 
behind; but there is a delicious sense of 
freedom in the certainty that for three whole 
weeks I am free from all her endless lect- 
ures on propriety. 

“It is an 111 wind that blows nobody any 
good,’’ and the particular ill wind which 
broughtaunt Dorothy’s influenza has gain- 
ed we aholiday. 

Itcame aboutin this way. In spite of 
gruel and hot flannels, our invalid grew 
worse and worse, till Doctor Cobbe said 1 
must really go away, for the cold was very 
Infectious,and One person to nurse at atime 
was as inuch as Boggett could manage; so 
be spoke to Mrs, D’Alimayne,and suggested 
that, asshe was going to the seaside, she 
might take ne with her, and she at once 
consented. 

Positively 1 am beginning to love Mrs. 
D’Alinayne, 

If she is old and rather deaf, she 18 very 
good-natured; and, now that she is not in 
constant dread of aunt Dorothy’s stern eye, 
she gets quite festive, lete me look out 
ot the window to my heart’s content, and 
has once even allowed me to go out 
alone, 

Everything was arranged in such a hurr 
that I hardly knew what [ was doing till 
found myself forming one of a grand pro- 
ga down the platiormm of Victoria Sta- 

on. 

First our Lnepage-seventees boxes and 
portmanteaus—piled on a truck and escort- 
ed by two porters; next Pullen, the maid, 
laden with parasola, dressing-bags, and all 
the things Mrs, D’Almayne remembered at 
the very last moment she would he sure to 
want particularly; then Mrs. D’Almayne 
herself,in her most impressive bonnet, with 
fumes uodding at the four corners like a 
ittle black hearse; and, lastly, myself, 
bringing up the rear with Winkie, strug- 
gliing and choking because be bates his 
traveling-chain, and would persist in twist- 
ing itand himself round my feet in the 
nost embarrassing manner. 

We were rather late. There were a great 
many people in the booking-office,a great 
deal of lu gageon tne platform, and all 
a Officials seemned flurried and ouLof tem- 

r. 

Just when we were installed in our com- 
partment, and I had released my prisoner 
fromm his temporary bondage, an official 
carne to look at our tickets. 

Now Winkie bas the greatest aversion to 
blue-cloth trousers, Ido not know why, 
Unless it is because the postman wears 
ate and anything in the shape of a post- 

D acts on him as a red is supposed to 
“aetan a bull, ie 

0, directly the door open that mis- 
guided dog dashed oft adem and made 
for the objectionable garments, to their 
Wearer’s intense disgust. 

“Can’t have that dog in here!” he said 
preg ‘“‘Van’s the proper place for live- 
w?, Protested. Winkie in the van! 

1) nkle, who nas lived among sofa-cusbions 
ai' his days,and may not put his feet on the 
Pavement ir dainp weather ! 
It is quite impossible,” Mrs. D’Almayno 
holared. “My darling would die. I never 
®ard of such an infamous suggestion. He 
ane traveled on every other line in England 
nd never been inside the van.” 
do Then he’ll have to now, mum, for be 
nt travel in this compartment. It’s 
Salust the company’s orders, and I ain’t 


going to lose my situation because of your 


“The dog is perfectly used to traveli 
and quite quiet,” I ventured to ane “He 
won’t annoy any one.” 

“It is my duty to protect passengers and 
rong | out the instructions of the oom- 


Evidently the inspector’s mind was as 
crooked as his eyes, both of which were 
an Al to look two ways at once. 

here was no use in wasting my power 
of persuasion on him; #0 I sprang out and 
appealed to the guard, who was giving gen- 
tle intimationsa that “time was up.”’ 

“Can’t we take this dog in the car with 
us?’ I said pathetically, “He is not used 
to the van.”’ 

The guard showed signs of yielding ; 
— tnat horrid inspector intertered 

o. 

“Iam carrying out the company’s in- 
structions,” be said doggedly. “The dog is 
a savage brute, and it has to goin the van. 
This train can’t be kept waiting all night 
for your animal, miss; so you’ll please to 
fetch it out at once.” 

“Fetch it out yourself!” I said indignant. 
ly. ‘It is not iy place to carry out the in- 
structions of the company.” 

The guard grinned, which made the in- 
Spector very irate. He shouted jor a porer 
to remove the oflending pug; but the por- 
ters all appeared to be very deaf or ex- 
coeedingly way 

Iie wade a dive himself for Winkie, who 
promptly retreated under the farthest cor- 
ner of the seat, and, with ominous growls 
and snaps, proclaimed that whoever tried 
to dislodge him did 80 at the risk of their 
fingers. The inspector became quite furi- 


ous, 

“Will you bring out that dog?” he de- 
manded. 

“No, I will not,” was my valiant re- 


ply. 

Let 1 must fight out the battle single- 
handed, since Mrs. D’Aimayne was dis- 
solved in tears and Pallen was iwute with 
terror. 

Quite a crowd had gathered round the 
door, and heads were popping out of all 
the car-windows, while on every side ques- 
tious and comments were freely exchanged, 

“By Jove, she is a plucky littie girl!’ 
said some one from the smoking-cowpart 
nent next to us, 

“Let’s have a look!’’ put in another 
voice; and a fresh head craned itself out to 
contemplate the situation. 

Tnen the queerest thing bappened. 

Never since that eventful afternoon when 
I lost aunt Dorothy’s wooils had I caught so 
inuch as a glimpse of my ‘“unknown,’’ 
though I had looked for bim far and wide 
whenever Fortune and Mrs. D’Almayne 
had taken me into the regions of civiliza- 
tion. 

But now, at this critical moment, when 
help seemed farthest, there dawned upon 
my bewildered vision a face I recognized at 
once. 

There wasa muttered ejaculation, The 
door of the next compartment flew open, 
and a big tweed-sui figure stepped into 
the middle of our excited little crowd, au- 
thoritatively demanding— 

““W hat’s the matter here, inspector?” as 
it he were the chairman of the company,or 
at least the general manager. We all be- 
gan to explain at once; but the new arrival 
cut us sbort. 

“What is the dog?” beinquired. “A 
St. Bernard, mastiff, bloodhound? Whom 
has it eaten so far,and how many seats does 
it take up?”’ 

For answer, I pointed dramatically to the 
car door, where Winkie’s fat wrinkled 
snout was cautiously peering from under 
Mrs, D’Almayne’s ample skirts. 

The British public is not entirely devoid 
ot bumor. There ensued a general 
laugh. 

“Come, inspector,” said our deliverer 
good-humoredly; ‘it is bardly in the in- 
terests of the passengers that the express 
should be ten minutes late all on accouut 
of apug! Let the dog stay where he is, 
Here’s my card, and, if you are not satis- 
tied, we will finish the discussion in the 
general manager’s office to-morrow morn- 
in sad 

What other inducements he used I do 
not know; but, after two minutes’ private 
conversation, the enemy retreated, and 
my new ally turned to me with a courteous 

Ww. “ 
wakes you going through?” he inquired, 
trying hard to suppress that comical 
twinkle in the corner of his blue eyes. 

“No; only to Eastoff.” 

“You will be all right now,’”’ he went on 
reassuringly; “the guard will lock you in. 
Iam going to Eastoff also; 80, if you re- 
quire assistance there, I shall be delighted 

” 
“lake yuur seat, sir, please,” entreated 
the guard, with bis band on the door. 

The grey-coat disappeared into the next 
carriage; we were locked in, Winkie, 
triumphantly installed on his inistress’s 
lap, to be fed with sand wicbes and biscuits, 
and I in a state of wild excitement such as 
I bave never betore experienced. For was 
not there but the thickness of a partition- 
board between me and . the o_o of 

‘real three-voluine novel romance 
— sbould see him again at Eastott! And, 
ou, what would aunt Dorothy say ? 

. * * . * - 

me one asked me ata dinner yester- 
sar what 1 thought of this place. I re- 
plied truthfully that, “if the streets were 
ever dry, and the residents ever went out, 
and the sea were oucestonell7 visible, I 
should think it a very pretty piace. 

Ever since we came, four days ago, it has 
rained—a steady persistent, uncommpromis 


hotel—an old lady and gentleman who have 
fallen into the babit of addressing casual 
remarks on the weather when they meet us 
on the stairs, a midd! woman with 
two awkward shy-looking giria, three or 
four uninteresting couples, with children 
in lodgings somewhere in the town, and a 
few queer-looking unattached, who stare 
at me as if I were a novelty. 

It is cold too, d bly cold for July. 
Mrs, D’Almayne and Winkie lie enveloped 
in furs and rugs before our sitting-room 
fire, and never nove except in obedience 
to the gong for tab!a d’hote. 

I am not of a seden disposition. I 
am tired of looking out the front win- 
dows on to the square sandy court, and 
counting the ever-increasing pools on its 
surface, 

I am weary of gazing froin the back case- 
ments at the grey mist-veiled ocean, the 
little fleet of French fishing-boats, and the 
occasional English steamers which pass, 
, I have finished my stock of light litera- 

ure. 

I have written to Aunt Dorothy—there 
is no one to whom I can write—and I ain 
growing desperate. 

Four whole days have passed since I last 
saw the biz tweed-suited figure, the square 
chin, and the yellow moustache which fill 
so larze a place in my imagination. 

He sent a porter to us at Eastoff, but did 
not come near himself; and, as we drove 
off, I caught a last glimpse of him, still 
station by the door of the smoking-coin- 
partmen 

Ping! Ping! Ping! The clock strikes 
three. Mrs, D’A!mayne is snoring gently 
on the sofa, and Winkie is snoring loudly 
on the rug. 

I cannot bear it another. I fly upstairs 
and find Pullen buay with some needile- 
work. 


**T have finished all my books,”’ 1 lament 
piteously, ‘‘and everybody is asleep and 
snoring. I must have something to read.” 

‘Must you have the books at once, Miss 
Varden ?” Pullenasks dubiously. 

She is the best-natured woman going; but 
even she objects to turning out in the mid- 
die of her atternoon’s work and in theteeth 
of a north-east gale. 

“I could fetch them for you after tea, 
miss,’ sbe adds, 

“] don’t want you to go out at all!’’ I ex- 
claim. “It would do no gvod for you to 
bring me books, because | could not setile 
down t read thew to-day if I were paid so 
noch a line. I am tired of this old hotel, 
Pullen, and I want to go out.”’ 

“Ob, lor’, Mise Varden! It blows Iike 
anything, and rains too !’’ 

“Not much now, and [ am very sub- 
stantial, you know, Besides,there are rail- 
ings to the Parade, so I can’t be blown over 
the cliff.” 

“T am sure I don’t know what wistress 
will say.”’ 

“She will say nothing. Iam only going 
to the library, anc shail be back before she 
wakes, in all probability. Keep some tea 
for me, won't you? And help me to put on 
my coat.’ 

len is not in the least like aunt Doro- 
thy’s Boggett. She is much younger and 
more coinfortable-looking, with quite a 
fashionable air. 

She has taken, like her mistress, a fanc 
to me, and spoils me dreadfully, which is 
just what I like ; so we get on famously to- 
gether. 

Now she brings my thickest boots and 
the new coat I bougbt the other day on my 
own responsibility. I did not show it to 
aunt Dorothy; she would have pronounced 
it abominable. I think it perfectly 
lovely, for it fits likea glove. 

Thus arrayed, and provided with an uin- 
brella, 1 quit the shelter of the Grand 
Hotel and commit myself to the mercy of 
the elements. 

Aud very unmerciful they prove; for, 
before | have gained the little iron bridge 
with its ne dedicatory tablet that 
leads to the Parade, a sudden blast of wind 
has inverted iny umbrella and sént ny 
hat spinning up the th to the cliff. 
When I have recovered it, I return to the 
hotel, leave my dislocated uinbreila, slip 
on @ hard-crowned felt hat secured by a 
cord, and, burying my hands in my 
pockets, make another effort after liberty 
and literature, 

{ struggle down to the Parade, the rain 
streaming in iny face; but no s:ationer’s 
shop can I find. Iturn up one side-street 
and down another. (Chemist, grocers, 
tobacconists, all are there, but nothing in 
the least reseusbling a circulating library. 
I struggle back. The brim of my hat is 
a small river now; this I liberate by grace- 
tully recognizing an imaginary acquaint- 
ance on the other side of the strec, Splash, 
splash! A miniature cascade *treains over 
my nose, and then the process of refilling 
begins again. 

My case is becoming desperate. I have 
arrived at the end of the street, where there 
are three roads, all apparentiy leading to 
now bere in particular. 

I turn round, and, walking with m 
head well down in defiance of the wind, 
nearly ruo into an approaching pedestrian. 
Mutual apologies follow; and, looking up 
as well as I can through the veil of water 
and sea fog, I recognize the one person I 
most desired and least expected tw ineet. 

l think be looks pleased to see me. I 
know I amcharmed to see biimn; and, be- 
fore I bave time to reinember bow borribly 
unconventional it all is, we have shaken 
hands, 

“T am so glad this horrid weather has not 
driven you away,’’ he says cneerily. ‘I! 





was so afraid you would leave in disgust 
before I bad a chance of seeing you again, 
Bat It seems you are impervious torain and | 
cold, or-you would not bave achieved the | 





ing rein. 





Tere are very few people staying at the 


honor of being the only buman being | 


abroad this afternoon.” 

“I was too tired of staying indoors to 
inind the rain, Besides, I ain not the only 
buman being in the streets, You are hav- 
ing the storin also,” 

“Batl od came to see you. I had been 
praying all day for a chance of meeting 
your mother and gaining her perinission to 
call. When you recognized me so kindly 
just now, my vpirits rose, It is awtuily 
good of na Sug ispense with a formal in- 


“I recognized you? What can you mean? 
I never saw you till this moment,” I cry in 
amazement. 

He loo ks at me in surprise. 

“T was sitting in the window.” be ez- 
plains, “My rooms are in Leigh Place,just 
round that corner,on the ground floor. I’m 
afraid I was staring awiully hard; but you 
certainly bowed to son 9 one, and, as there 
was not a soul on the pavement, I was vain 
enough”—in very aggrieved tones — “to 
think your recognition intended torme. As 
it seems I was mistaken, perhaps 1 had bet- 
ter take myself otf.” 


“Wait a moment,” I petition humbly,for 
I cannot bring myself to dismiss him at 
once. “I cannot tind the library, and am 
potting 80 wet with wandering upand down 
= search of it! Please tell me which way 

go 

“I will show you the way with pleasure, 
if you will allow ne. You have passed the 
reading-rooiwn on the Parade. This is the 
way, round here to the left. Those are my 
rooms,’ he goes on, pointing out Leigh 
Place with his stick. “Have you any 
triends staying there?”’ 

“No; Ido not know any one in the 
Place.’’ 

“Then, may I ask,to whom were you 
bowlng? For I saw your head bend most 
re pone and I am positive that there was 
not another person witbin sight.”’ 

A light breaks in upon me, and the cor. 
ners of ro d mouth begin to twitch. 

“I think I must have been empty- 
ing wy hat-brim,” I suggest. “Was 
it anything like this?’’—and 1 repeat the 
performance for his edification. Then we 
mutually stand stijl and laugh heartilv. 
There is no farther suggestion of his going 
away. In five minutes we are talking as if 
we had known each other all our lives, 
and, when we reach the library, he comes 
in a8 a matter of course, ‘ 

A cheery fire 1s burning at the end of the 
reading-room, and the Windsor chairs 
stand invitingiy near it. The table is 
heaped with newspapers and periodicals, 
and there is not a soul jn the place, 

‘Here is the catalogue,”’ he says, pulling 
a chair up to the fire; “take off that wet 
coat, and I will bang it up to dry.” 

I protest; but wy temporary guardian 1s 
not to be gainsaid. 

‘Don’t be foolish!” he argues, ‘What 
is the use of your taking cold? Give me 
that coat at once;’’ aud I feel bound to 
comply. Hanging ~~ coat and bis own, of 
which he has just divested himsel!, over 
two cbairs# on the farther side of the fire, he 
goes on—“Kill two birds with one stone, 
you see. Dries our garinent and keeps off 
the draught from that window. Now, 
what sort of a book do you want? Novel, 
of course, What do you like? Ouida’s?”’ 

I give a horrified dissent. Does not aunt 
Dorothy, who has never opened a page of 
thern in all ber life, condemn the works of 
that authoress as creations of the Evil One? 

“So much the better,”’ is his comment, 
“They are not exactly bealthy.” 

“Do you read them?’ I inquire with 
awe. 

“Certainly. One might read something 
better, I grant you; but, on the other band, 
one wight also read something infinitely 
worse, There are sone fine descriptions of 
scenery and some clever character-sketches 
to compensate for the abaurd caricatures of 
men, particularly Army-men. Where a 
wolnan gets the notion that we live ainong 
roses and eau de Cologue [ can’t imagine. 
Not from her father, brothers, or husband, 
if they are in the service, 1’ll warrant!”’ 

“Then you are a soldier ?”’ 

“IT have that honor; but my bed-room 
does not at all resemnble ‘the boudolr of a 
young Duchess,’ l assure you. It’sa good 
deal more like a saddle-room.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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OLD MANNERS.—In the reign of James 
I., nen and women wore looking-glasses 
publicly—the men, as brooches, or orna- 
nents in their hats, and the women at their 
girdles, or on their bosoms, or sometimes 
(like the ladies of our day) in the centre of 
their fans, which werethen made of featu- 
ers, inserted into sliver or ivory tubes, 

At feasts, every guest brought his own 
knife, and a whetstone was placed behind 
the door, upon whicha man sharpened his 
knife as he entered, 

In 1564, a Dutchman, named William 
Boonen, brought the first coach into Eng- 
land ; and, it is said,the sight of it put 
both horses and men [nto amazement, 
Some sald it was a crab-sbell, broaght out 
of China; and sowe imagined it to one 
of the Pagan temples in which the canui- 
bais adored the demon. 

Tne business of cap-unaking was ruined 
in 1591 by the common wearing of hats, 
which then came into vogue. 

Smoothing trons are of late invention ; 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
James [., very large stones, inscribed 
with texts of Scripture, were used for that 
pur pos, 
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A MURDERBER Who was sentenced to 99 
years in the penitentiary, on Tuesday, in 
an Indiana court, ovrsed the judge and 
jury violently, and wie th m he would 
rather be banged. 
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KEEPSAKES. 





BY M. M. 





Each lover bas a keepsake 
For the memory of his love; 

One has a note ora ribbon, 

And one acuri or a glove. 


But l am rich in keepsakes; 
Three notes I treasure apart; 
There are two, accepting my presents, 
And one, deciining my heart. 
a 


The Stone-Breaker. 


BY F. W. BR. 











CHAPTER I. 


7 O, I never thought [ shouid have come 
'\' down to stone-vreaking on a Welsh 
higbroad. 

In my wildest freaks of imagination—and 
I had a magnificently freakish imagination 
once—or in the most nypochondriacal o/ 
the moods which would beset me in my 
advancing years, when fate, destiny, bad 
tuck, call it what you will, got the better of 
all my far-seeing plans for advancement in 
the future, I never pictured to myself 
a gray-baired, inartistically-clad object 
at the roadside hammering away at big 
stones, 

Hanged if I ever guessed it would have 
come down to that; my jealousand envious 
friends, parce ten pomp eee b 
they had never prof the slightest faith 
in me, could aot believe that 1 should have 
descended to it, and thought that I would 
have preferred to perish by ny own hand 
—justas they would have preferred that 
wind-up for themselves—asa more feative 
and characteristic proceeding on the part of 
old Paul Penprase. 

It is possible that I had thought that such 
a termination to an unfortunate career 
would be less ignobie than a corner in the 
whitewashed, ill-emelling, disgustingly- 
ventilated poorhouse of Fechenaber ; but I 
had not given up all faith in myselforin my 
powers,or considered that this was the very 
end of my existence. 

NotI, I wasat seventy-six years of age 
still looking forward over my heap of 
cursedly hard flints,over the bills that shut 
mein with their glaring greens or their 
sharp slaty sides, to the future, 


Stone-breaking, Feckenaber Workhouse, 
grim taskmasters, ignorant associates, and 
the weakest skilly I had ever tasted, were 
only parts of one poor miserable episode. 
Great men have bad their trials before ine, 
if not quite so latein life; indeed, all great 
men have hadthem. And their chances too, 
most of them. 

Ihave never had my chance, though I 
have looked out for it pretty sharply in my 
time, schemed for it, prayed for it, and lied 
for it. 

No, not always truthful, I confess. I do 
notattempt to disguise my shortcomings 
here ; it is on account of them that I have 
determined to write this story of my later 
years. 

There may bea moral in it somewhere, 
though I don’t see it myself. I was always 
handy with my pen. 

There wero the makin 
reer in me if editors b 
read ny tmanuscripts, if publishers had 
perused my poems and novels, and 
brought them out as they brought out 
other people’s books; but I never bad my 
fair chance, 

Editors and publishers—I bave tried them 
all—got weary of tne, 

I palled upon them, and the only two 
essays I got into print were found to close- 
ly resemble essays that bad already ap- 
peared in magazines of bygone years; it 
was said that I bad copied them verba- 
tim. 

Poor half-taught jacks-in-offilce, who did 
not know what verbatim meant! I can af- 
ford to pity their ignorance and spitea little 
now. 

Letthem pass, They know not—{ know 
not—what they and the world may have 
lost. 

I was handy with wy pen, I say again. 
And when I found that the world of letters 
was against me, and anxious to trample me 
under foot, I took to writing tickets for 
shop-windows, and to addressing envelopes 
for public companies, and so on, 

There were friends at last who thought 
they had done me a good turn in securin 
ior ine the post ef a collector of rates cat 
taxes In the paltry little town of Fechena- 
ber, and they bad si.aply extinguished in 
ine every scrap of ambition and hope of 
distinction by that process, 

They had done tor me at last—perbaps 
intentionally, thougb | make no accusa- 
tion. 

1 was set in a narrow and sordid-minded 
groove; I was cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined; there was no poetry of thought in 
knocking at door after door and being an 
unwelcoine visitor, or told nobody was at 
bome—in taking miserablescraps of money 
ones a quarter, or suing for those scraps, or 
threatening distraints, or doing something 
or other to bring the batred and conteupt 
of humankind upon me. 


I was not fit for a collector’s post. I was 
told so mnyeelf, and by the honorable—the 
honorable !— Board of Fechenaber Guar- 
dians later on; but what I mean is that the 
height and depth of my thoughts were so 
above the petty tyrannies and harassments 
of tax-coilecting, that my mind was un- 
fitted for it, and became at last un- 
hinged. 

That it was unhinged for a while there 


of a literary oa- 
condescended to 


——_ 


can be no doubt, or my accounts would 
have been more clear and satisfactory. 
have but hesitation in asserting that 
they were not satisfactory to the Board,and 
that there were various inquiries, and ex- 
aminations, and cross-exaini ns, and 
much shaking of empty heads—terribly 
empty heads—over my figures, until I was 
tively worried bal! out of my lile and 
compelled finally to resign; and so the 


tongue of malevolence was set w ng in 
my distavor, and little boys poin me out 
iu the street as the man who had ‘“‘sneak- 
ed” the tax-inoney. 

This was my worst time. I did not 


think there could bave been a lower 


depth. 

The possibilities of getting on after that, 
with the breath of slander circulating even 
to the back sluws of Fecehnaber, were ter- 
ribly rewote; and it was only gin and 4 
miserable pittance from my son-in-law, wbo 
= fy ae was — to 

jeces, that kept ay spirits up a bit. 

- They may a_i took to drinking at this 
time, and to political discussions in the tap- 
rooms of the public-houses. They may say 
what they like. 

The utterances of the unwashed 1 have 
alwa ed with supreme indifference; 
I have invariably soared above the common 
berd. 

I have known my worth if the other peo- 
ple bave not. 

l am not the first man who has wasted 
his sweetness on the desert air,though I do 
not claim just now to being a particularly 
sweet old man. 

I know in my inmost heart that there are 
very few wise-acres who could—but this is 
not to the purport of my story. Let me get 


on. 

Despite all my natural gifts, my powers 
of s bh and language, my perspicacity, 
my knowledge of the world and human 
nature and the human heart, it came to 
Fechenaber poorhouse in the long—long 
run. 


Of course my thick-headed son-in-law 
said he had warned me it would come to 
this; that he bad prophesied it al! along if I 
did not work more and talk less; that I 
had never looked out for myseif,and missed 
always the main chance; and then he died 
of not looking out when a dynamite charge 
was going off, avd was blown to beaven in 
little bits, along with the bits of bhalf-a- 
dozen others that were uncommonly diffi- 
cult to sort. 

People can easily wax eloquent upon the 
blackslidings of other folk; but, Lord! 
they can slide themselves with anybody, 
mind you. 

I know this, I have seen so much of the 
world. I—butI am once more diverg- 


ing. 

Fihad been in Fechenaber poorhouse some 
three years when the nonotony of imny life 
was relieved by a most startling incident 
in my career. 

I had al most settled down to the unalter- 
able; 1 had become the oracle of the in- 
stitution, and was generaily resvected by 
my contemporaries—an addle-headed lot 
—although there were a few to carp and 
snarl at me and ny ways, and to taunt me 
with being an useless, even a snufty, old 


dog. 

Fou must not imagine that there are not 
even in a workhouse en'’v, hatred, and un- 
cbaritableness, jealousy of superior mental 
attainments, and much barefacea injustice. 
There is ali that, and more. 

Why I should for the last six months of 
my sojourn there have been set to break 
stones on the various roads leading to 
, .-_acmenea I cannot understand to this 

AY. 

It was all very well for Davis, the master 
of the workhouse, to sinile and show his 
teeth and say, ‘‘Penprase, you’re a hale old 
fellow’; 1 knew that as well as he did, and 
1 did not care for his compliment when it 
ended in hammering at flinta, 

“You’re looking very well, you’re a 
credit to us; but you must have plenty of 
fresh air,’’ the master said; but they said 
in the house that it was vecause I had made 
inyself unbearable with my dictatorial airs 
and nonsensical pompous ways, and that it 
was atnisery tobe in my company, and 
other libels of tbat kind, for which [ could 
have sued every man jack of them—and, 
ah, I would have done so too if I had had 
the means! 

No man is t be insulted with im- 
paw in a free and glorious country like 
this, 

Well, it came to stone-breaking, to the 
‘plenty of fresh air,’’ and the keeping up 
my constitution, as old Davis ironically put 
it—1 believe he was ironical—and there I 
was four or five miles from home, day after 
day of my life, in all weathers—when it 
rained I was expected to get under a hedge 
or a haystack—hamunering, pounding,chip- 
ping, and very often swearing, when the 
pieces flew off suddenly and caught me un- 
awares on tender portions of my physiogno- 
my. 

Oh, yes, 1 had plenty of exercise, tresh 
air, and wet grass; sore places, bronchitis, 
and rheumatism ; and not much sympathy 
from passers-by. 

They were not wholly devoid of sympa- 
thy, possibly; but take them for allin all, 
they were a scaly, shabby, miserable lot, [ 
hated oe, one of them. 

Now and then a carriage would pass, and 
its inmates look at me in a nasty, superior 
su lious style. 

ore than once I am certain the coach- 
men have tried to drive over my legs and 
make an end of ine; and the airs people 
gave themeelves—some of those who 
thought they were honoring me by oconde- 
soending to address a few words to me— 
pe made me die of laughing after. 

6 











There was one ignorant fellow, who had iad of getting alon 


ot anh’ in his whole d n, but 
A had made “his pile’ and kept bis car- 
riage somehow, who did me tbe favor of 

itying me. I could have smashed his skull 
fn with my bammer,. 

“Ay,but ye’re low down in the wur-r-rid 
to coom to that, old man,” he said, after 
bawling in a coarse voice for the coachman 
to pull up. **How old are yer” 

“Seventy six next Michaelmas,” 

“Tt is ’ard lines to be at that work, puir 
body. ’Ere, catch,’’and he flipped a coin 
towards ine, right into the long grass—and 
a nice hunt I had to find it through bis 
clumsiness—and bade bis coachman drive 
on again. ; 

Still, that was sympsthy, though taking 
a practical and common form, and I make 
no complaint against it. 

Had there been more money flying about 
in that fashion I could bave borne the 
ignominy ot my position with philosophy. 
But, ob, the hundreds of people that will 
pass me by without one glance, despite the 
woe-begone expression that I can assumv 
upon occasion, and that would melt the 
heart of any stone less tban the infernal 
specimens heaped up at my side! Ob, the 
want of charity in this world! 

From the aborigines of this wild part of 
Wales I got noth nge 

“They knew old Paul too well,” I heard 
one scofier say. 

Not even a pipeful of tobacco or the loan 
of a match to light it with was to be got out 
of a Welsbman. One man, with his pockets 
stuffed with tracts, sat beside me once and 
said he would pray with me,and I lec 
bim do the praying all to himself, whilst I 
chop up stones more savagely than 
usual, 

He remonstrated,especially when he was 
hit by one of the bits, and said I was a bard- 
ened old reprobate; and I told him I could 
not afford to waste ny time, spent in the 
service of the State, in listening to 
him. 

1 could have argued with him on some 
points of his discourse, but he got up and 
marched away, leaving me one tract, the 

rammar of which was awful and absolute- 
y beneath contempt. 

It was in the autumn, when I was at work 
upon the Plas Cnocadoc road—a road extra 
hard, and free from sloppiness and muck, 
and within a fair distance of the Chocadoo 
Waterfall, which tools in summer time 
came on coaches ten and twenty miles to 
see, even when the weather was as dry asa 
chip, and there was no water to fall from 
anywhere. 

It wasadryer, hotter time for October 
than had been known for many years, and 
well l remember that it was the hottest 
and driest of all days that had been 
yet. 

My hammer sounded like a bell upon the 
flints,and the leaves rustled as though they 
had been made of metal. It might have 
been July or August ssve for the gold and 
copper tints upon the trees, and the ab- 
sence of all life upon the mountain 
roads. . 

Sentimental idiots said the scenery was 
sublime about bere, but I had a poor opin- 
ion of it myself, 

Too much up and down about it, and too 
trying to the bunions, God knows,to please 
me. 1 was hard to please, 1 own—men of 
taste and culture notably are, and despite 
iny surroundings I had never lacked re- 
finement. 

The scenery was not sublime; it aroused 
no poetry in ne, and its irregularities of 
surface made me blaspheme a little on my 
homeward route to Fechenaber. 

Sublime or commonplace,I had the high- 
road to myself for hours that day, and [ ate 
the bread and cheese wherewith a arly 
parish had provided me undisturb by 
anything save the beastly birds. It was 
three in the afternoon. 

One or two market carts,a frowsy old wo- 
man Knitting as she ‘valked, Sam the 
grown-up idiot from the next village, drip- 
ping at the mouth, and a little boy witb a 
large cow were all the things and people 
who had passed me that day, 

I was tired and hot,and not in tooamiable 
aimood, There are times, even with me, 
when I am not quite amiable; it is diffi- 
cult to account for, but let it remain on 
record, 

The reader will understand once more 
that 1 have nothing to disguise—that this 
inay be taken even asa kind ot confession, 
apology, atonement. 

Yes, atonement if you like—it doesn’t 
matter much to me what anybody calls it 
now, 

Kittvy—iny granddaughter that is, child of 
the silly fellow who blamed me for not 
looking about me, and then couldn’t get 
out of the way himeelf of an 6xplosion— 
wauts to seé, She says, what kind of a story 
I can make out of it, and so let Kitty have 
her way for once. 

She is not the worst friend { have kad in 
ny life,though she does preach sometimes 
and in her father’s style too, which was al. 
ways aggravating. Butl bear with her: 
~ is very young. ' 
_ 4 Was not in too amiable a mood, then. It 
18 possible the weather was : 
and did not agree with me unseasonable 

I may say conscientiously that I was not 
doing my fair amount of work,and that my 
labors were self-appointed on that particu- 
lar afternoon, with a due respect and regard 
~ ny, Stvending years, 

*n dozing. Suddenly, to th 
= ——— up the hill the top’ of which I 
aiveaden.’ caught sight of a bicyclist 

I detest bicyclists; they ar 
rol a they eon “stan 
Surry, and never have ti: 
hands into their he Be. 


there, 

in a 
ut their 
kets. Theirs is a mean 
, and I for one despise 





I have had excellent opportunities of 
judging of tnis class of being since I 
stone-breaking,and I bad never known one 
to throw me av Much as a brass vocket- 
piece in the whole course of my profes. 
sional career. 

Costeqesets I did not love bicyclists— 
they were objectionable to me; and J] 
should not have even looked up as he 
passed ine, to see if the rider were young 
or old or middling, if he bad not come to a 
full stop of his own accord and sprung off 
the bicycle as he reached me. , 

“By Jove, your hill is a breather,” he 
said, panting as he spoke. 

“It ian’t my nill,” 1 answered—shortly 
enough, I daresay. I think I have mep- 
tioned before that I was not always as ami- 
able as { might have been. 

“A good thing for you it it were,old man, 
for it’s all slate, like the mountains yon. 
der 


“Very likely. It’s really no business of , 


mine.”’ 

“How—hbow far is it to the Chocadoc 
Falis?”’ 

‘*A mile and a balf.”’ 

“Straight down this bill?” 

“Straight on.” 

I began to break stones, being tired of his 
“Goose Ge be regardi 

e the cle, ng the 
operation critically, He wasa young man, 
very talland dark and wiry, and seemed 
interested in my work. 

He did not mount his bicyle and ride 
away; I seemed to have struck his fancy 
and aroused his interest. He might have 
seen in me, orin my expression, a some- 
thing out of the common way. Many peo- 
= = an observant turn see that imine- 

ately. 

An ——- I loathe pity, still pity is 
akin to cash,and buys black shag and 
cavendish, ny favorite ‘‘brands,” though 
one does not get it good at Fechenaber, 
Nothing is good there, by the way. A dirty 
hole of a place. 

“Tt is bard Jines for a man of your age,” 
he said, reflectively, at last. ‘‘Can’t they 
, oe you something better and easier to 

or” 

“They could if they liked. 
won't.’ 

“Do you come from the Fechenaber— 
house ?” 

““Yes,”’ ; 

“And have walked all the way?” 

‘“Yern.’’ 

“And fhust walk back ?’’ 

**Yes—do you think they send a carriage 
for me? 

“They will some day—a black one—if 
they keep you long at this game,’’ he said 
indignantly. Then he added: ‘‘But never 
mind; at least you get away from depress- 
ing surroundings to the sunshine.” 

‘And hard work.” 

“Oh, you don’t like work?” he asked 
dryly. 

“T said hard work; manual 
mean.”’ 

‘““You’re not used to it?’’ 

“IT have been only used to it since I went 
into the house.” 

‘Tell us all about it, please, old gentle- 
man.” 

He wheeled his bicycle to the side, laid 
it gingerly against the hedgebank,sat down 
on the heap of stones, and began to light 
his pipe. 

A cool customer, I could see now; but it 
would lead t some miserly but ostentatious 
dole, and it would be etiquette to change 
my keynote and bs friendly. 

“Have some baccy,”’ he said slangily,and 
ent his tobbacco pouch at me and 


But they 


work, i 


—_—< 

6 was too fond of laughing at anything 
and everything, to my fancy ; but then /1/e 
was more of a joke with him than with me, 
and he had a lotof goin him. When peo- 
“ have too much go in them they always 
gr n. 

I took his tobacco and filled my short 
pipe. I was not too proud for that; it was 
offered in good fellowship; there was 10 
more patronage about the offer than he 
could “y+ 

“What have you been doing all your 
long life, to wind up with stone-breaking 
in the Chocadoc road ?”” 

He was very curious and persistent, and 
I could not make bim out. Asa rule I sum 
up people pretty quickly, and read thelr 
characters like books; but this young fel- 
low bothered me. , 

He was too free and-easy, too familiar al- 
together, presumed on the difference be- 
tween his position and mine, his age and 
mine; and vet he did it all in a way I could 
not take offenee at. z ” 

He was notan excursionist, ‘a tripper 
from the city, whose father had made 
mnoney in cotton, a shopman out for 4 holi- 
day, or anything of that sort; and if he bad 
been a gentleman, born and bred, he would 
not have kept grinning and chuckling # 
everything I said. 

Certainly I was amusing enough, aod 
when I saw that my satirical remarks were 
quickly seized upon and enjoyed I knew 
that this young man had a keen appreci# 
tion of humor—which is a great gil 
never that. i 

In all my life I have never seen anything 
to laugh at. I told him so, as a hint Ot 
his exuberance of spirits was a leetlé me 
offensive; but be only laughed the — 
so I did not put him down for quite 
gentleman—only a half-and-half, pole 
eee deal of f on the top, tha’ os ¥ 

lowing away before you could get 
aay pepe — 
shea particularly 
me, I wan sountawniagtes enough. 
bim the whole of my career; I tb 
was aswell he should know it— at any 
would be worth my while—and tbat, 


k with 
struc on 





rate, it was better ooccupat 
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up sas along story, but it did not tire 


him. 

t was a compliment to the powers of my 
acqrative tbat he seemed to forget all about 
the Chocadoc Falis; he listened to every 
word with great atrention—I do not remem- 
ber ever neeting with a listener half as 
tient; but if he d been more touched by 
my misfortunes be wou!d have shown more 
delicacy of feeling. 

On the contrary, he laughed, as 1 have 
said already. 

Other people’s troubles, trials, and dieap- 

intments seemed to ainuse him wonder- 
fully; and when I told bim of uy literary 
gifts, ny compositions, and my struggles 
to be famous, he lay on bis back on the 
stones and roared till tears ran out of bis 
eyes. 

os don’t see anything to make quite such 
a row over,’’ 1 said at last, severely, ' 

I could stand a good deal when a little 

resent of money was looming in the dis 
tance; but his irreverence and his want of 
respectand kindly sympathy were too much 
for my composure, 

“I peg pardon, Mr. Penprase, J’m sure,” 
he said, sitting up and wiping bie eyes with 
his pocket-uandkerchief, “but I can’t help 
it, upon my honor, I’m glad I’ve met you. 
You're about as droll an old——” and then 
oft be went again almost into bysterics,and 
I wished he were a flint and I could crack 
him. 

However, all’s well that ends well, the 
bard says. He gave me a well—something 
nice asa wind-up. I was pretty fairly as- 
tonisbhed—that douceur made amends for 
all his boisterousness and ill-timed hilarity, 
It was a princely gift—it meant a lot to 
me. 

For the first time in my life, too, I felt a 
tbrob of gratitude,the gift was 80 gracefully 
bestowed. 

It was not displayed in a look-here kind 
of way; it was not chucked to me; It was 
passed into my palm, and my own fingers 
closed over it so sharply that be hurt ime, 
and so that I should not see what it was 
until he bad mounted his bicycle and was 
oft out of earshot of my thanks, 

Then, when I had realized my for- 
tune, [ did run to the brow of the hill and 
call out “God bless you, sir!’’ and wave 
my ola workhouse cap, and flourished my 
hammer, and dance like an old lunatic in 
the niddle of the road; but be did not look 
rouod, but went on at a break-neck rate 
down the steepest hill in ali South Wales, 
ata rate which was enough to bring any 
bicycle and its rider to summary grief,as at 
this rate of his it did completely. 

He was not prepared for the stones 1 had 
spread inyself ‘ast week over the road, and 
close to the bottom of the hill; he had not 
been prepared for the steep descent it was ; 
and though warned 4 his extra rate of pro- 
gression, he was not inclined, being head- 


. Strong, to take his warning and act with 


anything like discretion, but dashed on at 
his old mad pace, until be and hia bicycle 
together were hurled on one side, and 
crumpled up and smashed in a single 
instant, whilst I was looking after him. It 
was like a flash of lightning, and theo ail 
so tremendously still! 

I stood and stared before me; there was 
no novement, no cry for help, not a single 
sound any wbere, 

It was as though I had dreamt it all, if it 
badn’t been for the broken and twisted 
wheels in the distance, and the dark still 
object mixed up with it, and which I knew 
to be a man. 

I pitched my long hammer on to the 
stones I had been breaking, and I set off 
down the bill as fast as my rheumatic limbs 
would carry me. 

Heavens, what a way he bad got! what a 
long hill it was! I had never thought much 
of the distance before. It seemed as if I 
Should never get to him—that my legs 
would never keep me up all the way. 

I was stooping over bim at last. Yos, 
there he was, with all the laugh out of him, 
and his tace bluody and hard and rigid,and 
an ugly wound in his torehead,and his eyes 
Shut, and God knows with what limbs 
broken. 

Not that that mattered much,I thought at 
once, for be was surely dead. There was 
not any doubt about it. 

‘Dead and gone that man !’’ I muttered ; 
‘‘and only talking to me full of lite just 
three minutes ago !”” 

It was shocking, wonderful, exciting. 
There would be an inquest, and I should 
be the principal witness in the case, the 
Principal character in the tragedy—bar the 
dead man, of course. 

And I should be paid extra expenses,and 
nade much of fora while, and my name 
would be in all the Welsh papers: ; 

‘Paul Penprase, a highly intelligeat wit- 
ness, who gave his evidence with inuch ip- 
telligence and graphic force’’—that’s how it 
would probably run. 

{ put my band upon his heart,but I could 
not feel it beating ; there was no pulsation 
at the wrist: there were dark death-rings 
underneath the eyes already; be was in 
Such an awkward heap that I began to won- 
der what kind of coffin be would require if 
they couldn’t straighten him out a bit be- 
fore he had stittened into that starfish kind 
of pattern. 

I put my hand upon bis heartagain. Yes, 
déad—how could there be a doubt about it? 
V ery dead indeed. 

hat to do with him, and how to let 
pone know, was not at once clear to 

It was five miles back to Fechenaber,and 
not 80 much as a cottage on the way; it was 
about the same distance on past Chocadoc, 
with no house on the road that I could call 
to mind ; and to stand still and holioa was 
© look like a fool, and. do no good, and 
8poll my voice, 





I ran all this over in my mind, with m 

— u ae — and upon a big watch 
n the breast- 

Lraided bicycle jacket. pte arte 

When I was sure his heart did not beat I 
became certain that his watch did—I could 
hear it ticking. I thought that I should 
like to know the time when this accident 
had happened. I should be sure to be asked 
that question at the inquest. 

I drew forth his watch—a massive gold 
buuter, to which a geld chain and seals 
were attached—a handsome but rather vul- 

‘Lie _ with the initials J. 

° ou ng all over 
diamond g the back of it in 

ittle too flashy this, and in execrable 
taste, but still too valuable an affair to be 
left in the et of aman lying dead by 
the roadside, and where 1 should have to 
leave him whilst I went to tell the news 
and get assistance, 

y tell the news and get assistance at 
all? Why not let somebody elise find this 
poor unlucky traveler, and 80 be quit of all 
the fuss and bother of it? 

The man being dead, it couldn’t matter 
who discovered him; and some tramp 
would be supposed to have seen him fi 
and helped bimself to what the pocket of 
the gentieman contained. 

It would save méa lot of trouble—and I 
had never liked trouble—if I let this awk- 
ward matter alone, 

True, I was stone-breaking on the road 
that day; butthen1 bad left early—was 
taken ill or something—and had gone back 
to the house. There would be nodifficulty 
about evading that part of the subject. 
What else had he got in bis pocket? 
Money of course,or he wouldn’t bave been 
80 free with his sovereigns, [ had better 
see, 

[ was about to see, when bis eyes opened 
suddenly asthough he were inecbanical 
and I had touched a spring, and he lay and 
stared at ne most uncomfortably. I thought 
I should have dropped upon my knees witb 
tright, he glared so, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ETIQUETTE IN JAPAN. 





der heaven where etiquette in every 
rank ot life has attained such rigidity 
asin Japan. 

Going back but a few years, it is simply 
appalling to note the pains taken by the 
educated Japanese to stiffen out social in- 
tercourse with the most inflexible buckram 
of formality. 

Spontaneous courtesy was unknown, and 
not the commonest action of everyday 
life, froun sneezing to marri from wash- 
ing to a burial, but was regulated and pre- 
arranged in accordance with a rigid ovde of 
ceremonialism which never varied or 
changed, like the laws of the Mades and 
Persians. 

A Jepanese of the old echool—a man, 
that is, of the generation now past middle 
age—was such astickler for etiquette that 
when he drank acup of tea or tossed off a 
bow! of saki he appeared to be as much 
engaged in a ritual performance as when at 
hie devotions in the temple of his patron 
divinity. 

As regards forinal salutations, he prac- 
ticed soine score of them, falling upon his 
knees and knocking his head against the 
ground when encountering a superior ; un- 
til he acquired such suppleness from con- 
stant exercise of this description that 
bis body appeared to be inade of india-rub- 
ber. 

Someone well described this characteris- 
tic feature of Japanese life by saying that 
throughout the whole realin there is a con- 
stant succession of prescribed genuflexions, 
waves of obeisance flowing from bighest to 
lowest, which can only be compared to the 
rows of blocks children set up and then 
topple down one after snother by giving 
just a single touch to the first. 

As soon as the little Japanese is born the 
unlucky mother comes within the grip of 
ceremonialism. 

For nine days and nights she is wedged 
in a sitting position with bags of rice, and 
kept wide awake during the whole of that 
time. 

Then the infant, when a montb old,makes 
his first ceremonial visit to his relatives, 
when etiquette requires he should receive 
a couple of fans and a bundle of hemp to 
spin a long life. 

At the age of seven the boy inust receive 
a garinent of honor, and learns the mean- 
ing of treublesome jormality when be has 
bestowed upon hiin a new name. 

Four times in tbs course ot life every re- 
spectable Japanese changes bis name,a per- 
plexing piece of etiquette indeed; first 
when seven years old, then when coming 
of age,again when receiving his first official 
appointment, and yet again moved to a 
higher office or employment. 

And in the latter case, if a superior in 
station have by chance the same designa- 
tion,cuatom requires thatthe in ferior should 

hange it yet once again. 

: Marri 2 ia such a complicated piece of 
coreinonialism thateven the Japanese no 
longer understand the mystic signification 
of the pumerous formalities incident to the 
celebration, and the professional assistants 
at a wedding are obliged to have a numbe: 
ecessary } 
cnete fans in order to recollect the various 
detaile and arrangements which Japaness 
uette prescribes. ; 
as is cnuganiee of the rigidity of social 
formalism in Japan that the language bas 
no fewer than eignteen synonyme for the 
personal provoun “1,” one tor each a 
of people, and etiquette makes it unlawfu 
for a person belonging © one rank in s0- 


[ser are probably few countries un- 





ciety to make use of the pronoun pertaining 








memoranda inscribed upon | 
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to another—so firmly has formalism crys- 
tallised iteelt in everyday intercourse. 
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HAIR AND CHARACTER.—It is a fact that 
better sym ptoins o! character are oftentimes 
expressed vy the beard than by the coun- 
tenance. The art of reading character by 
the beard istaugut as x science in Paris 
under the name of plcgraphy, ° and we 
understand that a book is shortly to be 
published in which the principles of tbis 
science will be given in detail. Did you 
ever notice that people of very violent 
temper have aiways close-growing hair ? 
It's a fact that every man having close- 
| tert. hair istheowner of a decidedly 
sad temper. Itis easy enough to note at a 
glance how a inan’s hair grows. Men of 
strong te:per are generally vigorous, but 
at the saine time they are not always fixed 
in their opinions. Now the man with 
coarse hair is rooted to bis prejudices, 
Coarse bair devotes obstinacy. 

The eccentric man bas ulways fine hair, 
and you never yet saw a man of erratic 
tendencies, who at the same time bad a 
sound mind, who was not refined in bis 
tastes. Fair hair indicates refinement. You 
inay have noticed that men engaged in in- 
tellectual business or especiaily in sstbetic 

ursuits where deli is required have 
nvariably fine, luxu thair and beard, 
The same men, asa class, und particularly 
painters, are always reimarkabie for their 
personal peculiarities, 

The brilliant, sprightly fellow, who, by 
the way, is almost always superficial, has 
generally acurly beard. If not, bis hair is 
ourly. It is easy to vring a smile to the face 
of a wan whose hair is curly. He laughs 
where colder natures see nothing to laugh 
at. But that’s because his mind is brilliant 
and not deep enough to penetrate w the 
bottom of things. 

There isa good deal of difference between 
coarse hair and red hair that is harsh. Now, 
people whose bair is bars have amiable 
but cold natures, They are always ready t> 
listen, but it is difficult to arouse their feel- 
ings. In men of this disposition the buir 
on their heads, generally, in fact almost 
always, is of a shade darker tuan their 
beards. When the beard is full, covering 
the entire tace, the color varies /rom a dark 
Shade near the roote to red, wuich colurs 
the ends of thehair. These nen have very 
rarely a memory. 

‘Think over your acquaintances, and see 
if the man who is habitually slow bas nota 
moustache or beard of a lighter shade than 
his hair. Itisalwavethe case. These are 
the men who get ‘ou late to the theatre, and 
get to the station justin time to miss the 
train. But pilography, they say, is a 
science; and so, of course, it takes years of 
study and observation. 

—-. >. __-- 

Tur EarRTH.—<Aocoording to the latest 
estiinates, the land on the surface of the 
globe has an area of about 53,000,000 square 
miles, and supports a population of 1,400,- 
000,000 souls. It is startling to reflect there 
isa reasonabie probability that, before many 
years shall have elapsed, nearly one-third 
of the world’s superficies, and consider- 
ably more than one-quarter of the 
world’s population, will be ruled vy the 
direct descendants of the royal couple who 
are pow entertaining a family party at Co- 
penbagen. Kipg Christian of Denmark is 
at present sovereign of about 90,000 square 
miles of territory, and more than 2,000,000 

ple; his oldest daughter’s motber-in- 
aw, Queen Victoria, bas an empire of near- 
ly 8,500,000 square wiles, with avout 805,- 
000,000 inhabitants; bis son-in-law, tie 
Czar, is lord of some 8000,000 people; and 
his son, the King of the Hellenes, rules 
dominions extending to about 25,000 square 
miles, with 2,000,000 inhabitants, Lis well 
witbin the bounds of at that in the 
future, while King Albert Victor reigns 
over Great Britain, Nicholas will be Czar 
of Russia, Frederick will be King of Den- 
wark,and Constantine will be King of the 
Hellenes; tor princes bearing these naines, 
and grandcbildren of King Christian 
1X., will soine day, in the ordinary course 
ot events, succeed directly or indirectly to 
the sovereigns who now occupy the 
tbrones of the four monarchies in ques 
tion. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH.—Lately, in Paris, 
certain experiments have veen tried upon 
oon victs who have been decapitated. It ap- 
rs that two seoonds after guillotining the 
face atill looks as flushed as thought it were 
attached toa living body, the eyes being 
wide open with dilated pupils, and the 
mouth tirmnly closed. 


the e J ; 
Whee a Gages Bem aoe to & ee oe | have the idea that milk is not just rightfor 


change of expression takes place; but on 
touching the top of the lashes during the 
first five seconds after execution bas taken 


| place, the lids close just as in life. 


A ininute after death the face begins to 
turn pale, and at the end of four tminutes 
the forehead and cheeks are almost white, 
After this tor twenty minutes there is no 
change; but at the end of that time, 
although the heart in the truak may be 
beating actively, no other signs of life are 


apparent. 
3 far as the doctors can discover, two 
seconds of “life” after the head is severed 
trom the body is all that remains to the vic- 
tims of the law. 
——__—>> ee —--— 
NATURE'S Forces.—One of the latest 








atteuipts to harness the forces of nature for | 


the service of inan jis the adaptation of a 
windmill for the turning of a dynamo, the 
electricity thus obtained being stored in 
suitable batteries, and «fterwarcs used in 
lighting beacons for :u» benefit of the 
inaritiine interests, The,e i « station 
of this kind near tbe mouth of the Seine, 
and considerable success has Leen ob- 
tained. 


Scientific and Useful. 


MOISTURE-PROOF GLUE.—To make a 
moisture-proof glue dissolve sixteen ounces 
of glue in three pints of skimmed inilk. A 
little powdered lime will somewhat in- 
crease its strength. 

Rust Cemgnt.—The rust cement is one 
of the most adhesive cements for iron. A 
joint can be made so perfect with it that 
the iron will break ‘ore the cement will 
part. It consists of iron fillings mixed with 
a and sal-ammoniac moistened with 
water. 


Biug Woop Sr, 1n. —Tostain wood blue 
boil a pound ot indigo, two } ounds of woad, 
and three ounces of alum in a gallon of 
water ; brush well over until thoroughly 
stained. To stain wood green, dissolve ver- 
digris in vin , and brush over with a 
hot solution until ot a proper color. 

ELECTRIO FisHino.—The experiment of 
fivhing with electric lamps inclosed in glass 
— as a lure to the prey, has not as yet 
proved a success. A vessel thus equipped 
recently made a cruise. The lamps wee 
sunk with the beam of the net to the oe 





ot nny Aad fifty fathoms, the glass 
being hths of an inch thick, but 
the pressure of water was too for the 


glass, which broke, and the lights weut 
out. Ex ments with stronger glass are 
to be 6. 

A Square HoLe.—A man bas spent 
fourteen yearsin solving the problem ot 
bering a square !.ole, and he has succeeded. 
A company is organized to put his inven- 
tion on the market. It is simply an oscil- 
ioting bead with chisel edges and project- 
ing lips, which cut out the corners in ad- 
vance of the chisel. The balance of the 
machine is a counte ot the old style 
boring machine. It will cut a two-by-four 
mortice in from four to five minutes, and 
do it with perfeet accuracy, that a n- 
ter cannot complete in less than half an 
hour. 

COMPRESSED AIR.—It is not to be as 
sumed that the English “lifts’’ are the 
equals of the American elevators, but the 
use of compressed air for operating them is 
sufficiently general there to indicate thatfit 
may, to an extent, take the place of steam 
or water here. In Liverpool, London, and 
other ports the elevators in the big store- 
houses are operated aimost exclusively by 
compressed air, which, when exhausted 
into various rooms ot the buildings serves 
to ventilate and purify them. Another acd- 
vantage claimed tor compressed air is its 
great elasticity. The elevators run more 
smoothly, and start and stop less abruptly, 
and are jess liable to break when a quick 
stop is made than when water is used. 

—_— 


Hie arm and Barden. 


Youna PLANTS.—Soot produced by the 
combustion of wood or bituminous coal is 
an exceilent fertilizer for flowers and young 
plants To apply it in liquid form, stir a 
peck of it into a barrel of water and pour 
upon the plants with a watering-pot. 

Goats.—It has been claimed that some 
ot the best cheeses, such as Rochefort, are 
made from ewes’ milk. Goats are used in 
Germany for both milk and cheese, while 
in England the shows are now open to 
dairy goats for competition, some of them 
yielding larger quantities of milk than an 
ordinary scrub cow. 

Hints. -Don’t blame the cow tor kick- 
ing, it you will persist in milking when the 
finger nails are long. ——Never allow a nail 
or splinter to protrude from any part of the 
stall. By guarding against such you may 
save a valuable animal.——The milking 
should be done at regular periods. The 





cows would soon become accustomed to . 


the regularity. They couldin that wan- 
ner be taught to come up from the pasture 
at certain pours, 


BrEs.— Beekeepers should bear in mind 
that comb-honey keeps best in a warin, 
dry room. Never ler the temperature of 
such a room go lower than 80°; trom 90% to 
95° would be better. If the honey be kept 
in a dark room the snowy whiteness o! the 
comb will be better preserved. Keeping 
honey in a warm room wil! make it thicker 
and beavier. Even it the cells be not all 
sealed, it kept thus warin the honey will 
become so thick it will not run out. When 
the temperature goes below 60° the honey 
‘‘vathers moisture’’ and becomes thin. 


MILK FOR PIGs.—A good many farmers 


igs until it it soured. Thisisa very ser- 
ious mistake. No possible good can come 
trom souring it, but very serious harm. 
After you take out the cream and water the 
most that remains is caseine and sugar of 
milk, Both are valuable. But when you 
sour it you change the sugar of milk into 
lactic acid, and lose nearly half the entire 
value of your milk. Feed milk sweet to 
cal ves, pigs, and colts’ Never let it sour if 
ou can help it. Why will you throw away 
alf its value ? 


THe Horse.—A sick horse is as unfit for 
work as is a sick man, and animals thatare 
kept housed most of the time are easily in- 
jured by exposure t> storms. It is not ad- 
visable to blanket borsesin stables except 
for a little while when brought in after 
working, and when wet, either from sweat 
orrain. The change toa borse blanketed 
in the stable, when taken out in cold or 
stormy weather, makes the animal espec- 
ially liable to take cold. Ina barn the nat- 
ural covering of hair over a horse is suffi- 
cient. Animals exposed to the changes of 
weather incident to farm work should not 
be clipped. 
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Set In Our Ways. 

It isa mark of human nature to become 
set in one’s ways; prejudiced right or 
wrong in favor of such views as we like or 
approve. The result of this often is that 
the other realm of truth lies practically 
closed to us. Then our minds lose the 
value and benefit of search. The still pen- 
dulum makes no progress on the face of 
the clock of destiny. 

Repose has already shut the door of 
truth, has lost the key, and is too idle to 
look for it. Hence we either reject the old 
becanse it is not new, or we reject the new 
because it is not old, or else we indolently 
care neither to adjust the claimaot new or 
old, preferring the rest ot decay to thesong 
and life of spring. 

Undoubtedly the greatest are those who 
are able to remove the extinguisher of pre- 
judice from their mind; they are never 
weary in searching for truth, and never 
afraid to give truth due welcome when 
found. There is no nobler or rarer mark 
of a great mind than freedom from preju- 
dice. 

Bat truth must be constantly searched 
for. Accident is not the realm she loves. 
Her claims will need caretul scrutiny and 
patient pondering—but a first indispensa- 
ble claim is, that the searcher’s eyes be 
open; aud that his measures, and weights, 
and scales have not been tampered with. 
Ilonesty of effort, with a false measure in 
its hand, of which it is ignorant, will not 
avail to make us familiar with the truth. 

When people play at blindman’s buff, 

carch; but then they search with 

round their eyes. Before we are 

a tysearch for truth, the bandages 

lave been tied around us, by many 

nd loving hand, must be removed 

© must be tree; to be rightly equip- 

joo in the search for truth our eyes must 
e open and we must have light. 

‘There are voices to be heard in solitude 
we cannot hear in soctety. Society will 
tell us what man’s opinion is; but solitude 
is the season for the converse of the mind 
with what is higher. The turnstile to the 
temple of truth only admits one at a time. 
Secondhand opinion and truth are no bet- 
ter than secondhand clothes. They each 
render some service, but do not well be. 
come their wearers. What we hear from 
others is of far less value to us than that 
which we see for ourselves. 


The present age is great in secondhand 
opinion, whilst individuality is at a great 
discount. Men invest their money in 
crowds. Political life is often a matter of 
momentary panic. Constituencies are 
most fickle. Men are worshipped to-day 
and deserted to-morrow. He who simply 
runs with the crowd will find himself car- 
ried in many diverse directions. 

When truth is sought for, life and inter- 
course with others will be ever fresh and 
interesting. How many persons in society 
find the conversation dull and listless. 
The ‘‘weather,”’ ‘‘servants,’’ and gossip of 
the locality, are often the only topics of 
Such talkers are only social 





echoes, not voices. A mind open to re- 
ceive all facts, that sees and thinks for it- 
self, eager in its quest of truth, will be full 
of childlike simplicity, as tresh as spring 
flowers and bright as a summer sky. 

When truth has been found, it will still 
often need courage to follow its guidance. 
Lions’ dens are not confined to the past for 
the truth-seeker, and lions’ mouths are 
still open. Even within us the voices of 
pride, fear, seli-interest and prudence will 
seek to Spersuade us or frighten us from 
our path and duty. 

Outside us, custom and the crowd will 
have to be reckoned with. To be driven 
by men we shall find will require little 
effort, but to follow the leading of truth 
will involve both courage and sacrifice. 

No history is more splendid than the his- 
tory of the men who have found the truth, 
and for the sake of conscience dared to suf- 
ter, that they might make the Truth their 
possession and become priests in her ser- 
vice. 

Some of our river plants can only blos- 
som in the sunlit atmosphere. Hence they 
overcome al! obstacles until in the freedom 
of the air they lift to the light and sun thvir 
crown of white flowers. We get rooted in 
the river of prejudice; custom incessantly 
flows down upon us; our business is to 
search for the higher atmosphere of truth, 
and then express ourselves in the ‘‘white 
flower of a blameless lite.’’ 

We must carefully guard the spirit in 
which we search fer thetruth. Seekers for 
the truth should not be sour, dogmatic, or 
unlovely people. We may not search for 
the truth merely to procure ammunition 
with which to fire into other people. We 
may not hold the truth asa policeman does 
his club, merely to use for defensive pur- 
poses and unpleasant incidents. 

The daylight blesses all, harms none, 
never becomes a monopoly; so should we 
use the truth. Selfishness and sourness, 
prejudice and obstinacy, are no suitable 


garments for the truth. 
me 


A @REATER reticencein asking and mod- 
esty in giving advice, while ridding the 
community of much false guidance and fu- 
tile admonition, would give an increased 
power and influence to that which was left. 
It would lessen the quantity and improve 
the quality. At present advice is asked in- 
discriminately, and given too plentifully. 
No earnest desire for real help prompts the 
one; no grave sense of responsibility at- 
tends the other. In hundreds of such cases 
the asker has within himself much better 
means of deciding the question than the 
one to whom he applies, and he only weak- 
ens his own self-dependence by trying to 
shift a responsibility which is surely all his 
own. 

Lig has great troubles in store for all 
of us, and few live to be men and women 
without knowing terrible grief. But for- 
tunately these intense moments cannot fill 
all the years. Time helps us to forget, at 
least, the sorest of {the pain. To every 
one would come some joy but for the little 
worries that happen with the passing hours 
—cares about money, small quarrels, petty 
jealousies, false shame, and an awful dread 
of what the neighbors will think if we 
take a little comfort, and dress and eat to 
suit ourselves, and continue familiar with 
people we like, whether they are ‘‘genteei”’ 
or not, and say what we mean, instead of 
what is expected. 


TE conscience can be dulled in one di- 
rection by neglect, even while it is quick- 
ened in another by exercise; and it is too 
often the case that persons think them- 
selves bound to pursue a certain course 
while they entirely forget that they are 
first of all bound to discover, to the best of 
their ability, whether that course is the 
right and trueone. To cultivate the rea. 
son, to strengthen the judgment, to probe 
conclusions, to examine opinions, are obli- 
gations which a sensitive conscience should 
press with as much urgency as to act up to 
those conclusions when once intelligently 
formed. 

Many spurn the idea of contentment as 
involving an idle and aimless condition ot 
mind that is satisfied with things as they 
are because it has no aspirations for any- 
thing better. This mere apathy however 
contains none cf the elements of real con. 
tent. It is a negative, not a positive, a 


lack of energy, ambition, hope, effort, and 
whatever contributes to human progress. 
Contentment, on the other hand, is ap 
actual presence, a principle which gives 
strength and support—which not only does 
not interfere with energy and effort, but 
actually prepares the way for them by the 
peace of mind and serenity it gives. 


WEALTH and all that it implies cannot 
be an efficient substitute for those higher 
tendencies which expand the mind while 
subduing the passions, which teach the in- 
feriority of pursuits and desires bounded 
by the narrow space of physical existence, 
which lend to the doctrine of human broth- 
erhood a meaning and a torce it cannot de- 
rive trom mere philosophy, and which at- 
tord a compensation for the trials of cir- 
cumstance and condition in giving to those 
who tollow them a contentment independ- 
ent of fortune and a hope beyond the reach 
of human vicissitude. 


LET a man’s innocence be what it will, 
let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of 
perfection, there will still be in him so 
many secret sins, 30 many human frailties, 
so many offences of ignorance, passion 
and prejudice, so many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage 
of such an expiation and atonement as 
Christianity has revealed to us, it is impos- 
sible he should be saved. 


By discovering his prevailing deficien. 
cies, and ordering his life and habits so as 
to counteract them, a man may exercise 
that true self-control which is alone worthy 
of the name. No wiser or more valuable 
lesson can be learned in the whole system 
ot education than thus to know self and to 
minister to its deepest needs. 


I caLL that mind free which escapes the 
bondage of matter, which, instead of stop. 
ping at the material universe and making 
ita prison wall, passes beyond it to its 
Author, and finds in the radiant signatures 
which it everywhere bears of the Infinite 
Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlarge- 
ment. 

INTELLECTUAL discussion of spiritual 
ideas does not compensate for the absence 
of spirituality in actual conduct. Intel- 
lectual assent to doctrines never translated 
into practice has indeed been the world’s 
tavorite method of evading its higher du- 
ties and obligations in all times. 


WE grow wrong; we allow ourselves to 
crystallize in habits that imply a loss of a 
desire to be holy; and, at last, having made 
up our minds not to love predominantly 
what God loves, and hate what He hates, 
we are amazed that we have not blessed- 
ness. 

A HARMLESS hilarity and a buoyant 
cheerlulness are not infrequent coacomi- 
lanis of genius; and we are never more de- 
ceived than when we mistake gravity tor 
greatness, solemnity for science and pom- 
posity for erudition. 

THE rule with small debts is the same as 
with large ones; they should be promptly 
paid when due. Generally they are due 
from the start, and it not paid then become 
overdue. 

ALTHOUGH men are accused for not 
knowing their own weakneas, yet perhaps 
as few know their own strength. It is in 
men as in soils, where sometimes there 18 a 
vein of gold which the owner knows not 
of. 

THOUGH reading and conversation may 
furnish us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet itis our own meditation must 
form our judgment. 


It is not men’s faults that ruin them so 
much asthe manner in which they con- 
duct themselves after the faults have been 
committed. 

THERE are nettles everywhere, but 
smooth green grasses are more common 
still. The blue of heaven is larger than 
the cloud. 





LIFE is too short to be spent in minding 
other people’s business, 


The Weorld’s Happenings. 


A Claremont, N. H., man died the other 
day while signing his will. 


Weekly payment of wages is now re. 
quired by law in Connecticut, 


Princess Beatrice, of England, is sufter- 
ing martyrdom from rheumatism. 


A solution ot copperas applied to wood 
will make it very hard and durable. 


Toothache drops fatal'y poisoned a little 
child in Waterville, Me., a iew days ago. 


A stuffed hen, loaded with dynamite, 
guardsa Flint, Mich., roost from thieves, 


Sign on an Indiana judge’s office: ‘‘Come 


early and secure a divorce before the rush.’ 


There are now 372,674 members in good 
standing iu the Grand Army of the Republic, 


In the United States there are nearly 
6, 000, 000 adults who can neither read nor write, 


The French war balloon is made in tour 
sections, so that a bullet may go through it without 
causing it to drop. 


Dry Bones is the name of a flourishing 
town in Northern Wisconsin. It is saica to take iu 
name from a worthy Indian chief. 


A female member of the Coldwater, 
Mieh., Salvation Army has worked on her jersey 
jacket the words: ‘‘No water in hell.’ 


A prominent hotel steward in Chicago is 
ssid to make a good income by teaching wealthy but 
inexperienced epicures the art of dining. 


The salary of a judge in the mountain 
districts of Keatucky is $500 a year, of a county at- 
torney $500, of a clerk $750, and of a sheriff $800. 


Ata country church in Somersetshire, 
England, recently, a child was presented for bap- 
tism with the names Victoria Jubilee Coronation. 


A Scotchman living in Holyoke, Mass., 
who wagered his money on the Thistle, is going to 
raffle off 29 hens and chickens to get money to settle 
up. 

Sawdust has succeeded straw for horse 
bedding in several of the street railway stables in 
Boston, and it is said to be about one-half less 
costly. 


Two grayhounds accompanying a Wash- 
ington lady whose purse was stolen from her joined 
in the chase after the thief and succeeded in head- 
ing him off, 


A horse that recently fell on and killed 
an Indian near Garfield, Idaho, was made the sub- 
ject of a barbecue by the surviving relatives of the 
departed redskin. 


A Harlem, N. Y., young man is under 
bail to answer the charge of breaking into a house 
and stealing, among other property, two bull dogs 
belonging to the owner. 


San Francisco papers mention by name 
a woman in that city who was offered by her husband 
$100, 000 1f she would go to Europe and make no de- 
fense toa divorce suit he had begun. She refused 
the offer. 


A number of henest grangers in the 
neighborhood of Mason City, Iowa, have been atro- 
ciously swindled by bad men, who sent them bricks 
in boxes instead of counterfeit money the farmers 
had paid for. 


A Jady interfered with an impatient 
driver in Lynn, Mass., and started a stubborn, balky 
horse attached to a heavily loaded coal wagon by giv- 
ing the animal four apples and then simply saying, 
**Come along.’ 

A lawyer in New York was about de- 
fending a pickpocket, when he asked him if he had 
been doing much in his line of late. ‘‘I’ve only had 
three clients during the past ten days,’’ was the re- 
ply of the scamp. 


Charles Leaman, who killed Join A. 
Scott in Lake Valley, Douglass county, Nev., last 
August, because he wouldn’t sing ‘*Tim Finnegan's 
Wake’? for him, has been convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death. 


An eagle flying oft with a sheep in Santa 
Clara county, Cal., recently, was interrupted bya 
farmer, The bird at once dropped its prey and at- 
tacked the man, who was roughly handled tn the 
fight. Hecame out victor, however, 


Till the fifteenth century no Christians 
were allowed to receive interest of money, and Jews 
were the only usurers, aud therefore often banished 
and persecuted, In Eugiand, under Edward VI. 
interest was forbidden entirely from religious mo- 
tives. 


It is no longer the fashion in England 
for women te wear flowers, but the men have gen- 
erally adopted the style, and appear on all occasions 
with immense buttonhole bouquets. Carnations, 
African marigoldsand yellow marguerites are de- 
cided favorites, 


While in Buffalo consulting an eminent 
surgeon as to what should be done about having his 
veeth out (a false set that he declared he had swal- 
lowed), a Jamestown, N. Y., man received a de- 
spatch stating that his teeth had been found where 
he had unconsciously dropped them. 


Peter Tobias, a tarmer, was killed in 
rather a peculiar way, at Springfield, Ohio, the 
other day. He was out driving when his carriaze 
was struck by arailruad train and a piece of tle 
wheel tire driven through his skull, pinioning him to 
the ground, The combined strength of two meu 
was necessary to withdraw the tire. 


A mysterious voice that was heard in 40 
empty house in Washington and supposed to be that 
of asmall boy, was investigated by a policeman. 
On entering he plainly heard the cry of ‘‘avuty,*’ 
which in a moment chanced to ‘*mamma.’’ The 
sound was traced and the souree found to be a lame 
parret perched on the back of an eld chair. 


An Italian laborer employed in excavat- 
ing for a carriage road under the tracks of the New 
Haven Railway, a short distance below the Rye, N- 
Y., station, raised his head above the tiles of the up 
track, for the purpose of looking out for the sp- 
preach of a down train, when an upward bound ex- 








press train struck the back of his head with fatal ef- 
fect. 
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WILL YOU REGRET? 





BY MABiS CONNOR. 


[launch my bark upon Life's troubled ecean, 
Where waves of storm and peace alternate roll; 
Rising or falling, their eternal moti 
Is echoed In my ever restiess soul, 
On, ever on, in sunlight or in sorrow, 
Flying before the winds of Time; and yet 
if over my head the waters close to-1 ow, 
Will you regret ? 


[cast my soul upon this world of chances; 
Goa’s greatest gift—stainless and fair and free, 
Ah! which, of all fantastic Fate’s romances, 
Will be allotted as its destiny ? 
Should hypocrites beguile, or Pleasure weave me 
Rose-chains that with Repentance’s tears are wet; 
If sin and shame o*erwhelm, and Virtue leave me, 
Will you regret ? 


Will you awalt me in that dim Hereafter, 
Far from the Ills of this terrestrial sphere ? 

Or sometimes listen, ’mid Elysian laughter, 
Foraccents that, perchance, you cared for here ? 
What though the heavens in Judgment on me thun- 

dered, 
Would you forgive my follies, and forget ? 
If through eternity we must be sundered, 
Will you regret ? 


> «a 


Three Roses. 


BY JOYCE DARRELL. 








and a girl stood in a garden beneath 

the shadow of a blossoming lime, and 
tue young man had just gathered a rose, 
He stood awkwardly twirling it in his 
ting-rs, and longing to ask the girl to keep 
it until he returned from India to claim ber 
as his bride. She pretended not to divine 
his intentions, not being, indeed, quite sure 
whether sbe wished him to declare them. 

Forty-five years ago in England young 
ladies wore sandalled shoes, white stock- 
ings and skimpy skirts; and they piled 
their hair on the top of their heads and 
braided it smoothly over their ears. 

Forty-five years ago young men wore 
long coats, rather tight in the waist, and 
swathed their necks in thick black satin 
stocks, They did not yet wear moustaches 
and they did not smoke. 

People bad not yet recovered from their 
lirst surprise at the rapidity of the railways, 
and were still agitated at the sight of a tel- 
egram. 

They regarded sunflowers as an ordinary 
sort of weed, and, except from their grand- 
mothers, perhaps, had never heard much 
of blue china. But in their uncultured 
and prosaic world flowers bloomed as 
brightly, birds sang as sweetly, bees were 
a8 murmurous in the lime-blossoms as 
now, 

And love told the same unchanging tale, 
so hollow in old ears, so musical in young, 
while lovers were as reckless of their 
happiness and as prone to misconceptions 
in those days as now. 

“Isn’t it a nice afterneon?’’ said Miss 
Carrie Bulstrode, just to break the op- 
pressive silence, and she glanced up at the 
cloudless sky. 

“Very nice,” murmured Hugh Dormer, 
while thinking that her eyes were as blue 
48 the heavens, and as fair. 

“So you are really going this evening ?”’ 
resumed the young girl, with a sidelong 
glance at the rose. Did she wish him to 
giveittoher? Did she not? 

“Yes. Weare under orders for foreign 
service. I—I can’t delay,’”’ he stammered, 
chilled a little by her tone, which he 
thought had sounded indifferent; yet feel- 
ing that not to speak now would entail on 
him the blackness of despair. 

“Well, I hope you will soon come back,’’ 
Said Carrie placidly. 

She was sorry that he was going, yet not 
quite sure that it was not as well. It was 
hice to be nade love to on dreamy summer 
evenings, but not quite so nice to be asked 
‘o part with your liberty all at once. He 
had drawn a little nearer to her, and his 
*yes were fixed on the pretty down-bent 
head of his love. 

“Not so soon,’ he said. ‘That is not 
possible. But if you~if I—when I am 
away, I mean * 


He stopped desperately. Carrie, a little 
frightened, glanced up at him shyly and 
doubtfally. Fatal glance! He had hardly 
‘aught it before it was gone—transferred 
“nc@ more to the daisied sward—but it 
©oinpleted his discomfiture. 

And, unfortunately, just at this moment 
there came a burst of laughter, a clamor of 
Young voices, a rush of feet—and all Carrie’s 
young brothers and sisters—a goodly tribe 
—raced up the path from the river-side, 
and burst like so many Red Indians on 
the lawn. 

Hugh threw away the rose, nervously 
mindful of a dreadful day when he had 
been “chaffed’”’ numercifully for bringing 
one to Carrie. Alas! Bobby Bulstrode 
Picked the blossom up, and with fiendish 


[tsa gt years ago a young man 








glee began derisively waving it about. 

“Poor Carrie! Would she like to have 
it—would she?’ cried Bobbie, and he 
twirled it half-an-inch from his sister’s ex- 
asperated face. 


“I don’t know why you say ‘Poor 
Carrie!’”” remarked the wae ~~ ma- 
jestically. “Tne rose is not mine, and 1 
should not wish to have it, for it is no 
beauty.’’ And thereupon she walked away 
with her head in the air, feeling very in- 
dignant with Hugh for making her, as 
she conceived, ridiculous. 

As tor him, for tive mirutes he thought 
he had received his death biow. For he 
was only twenty-two, poor boy! and very 
ingenuous and ardent! 

The next moment, however, the recol- 
lection of his regiment and of those longed- 
for marching orders came to his aid. He 
cheered up a little, although still quite 
convinced that happiness and himself bad 
bid one another an eternal farewell. 

Night brought counsel and courage. 
The next day he strode again across the 
fieids from bis own home to Carrie’s, de- 
termined to put his fate to the touch: for 
was not that evening to see him on bis 
journey? 

But the worvs that he had been rehears- 
ing were never spoken; for on entering 
Mrs. Bulstrode’s drawing-room he found 
it tenanted not only by Carrie, but also by 
young Mr. Conway, tue son of the Squire, 
and Hugh’s most dreaded rival. 

Mr. Conway, a brilliant, handsome fel- 
low, and the most eligible young man of 
the neighborhood, had for some time past 
been paying court to Carrie in a tantalizing, 
on-and-off fashion, and on this particular 
morning he looked more in earnest than 
usual. Carrie’s pretty cheeks were flusiied 
and her eyes bright with gratified vanity. 
Perhaps, too, with the dawn of a wortuier 
feeling. 

The sight was anguish to Hugh. He 
stayed a few wretched minutes, that felt 
like hours; then realizing that Mr. Con- 
way had every intention of outstaying him, 
he said “‘Good-bye’’ to the girl of his heart 
for ever. 

* * = oe 


About a year later a morning dawned 
that was Carrie’s wedding-day. 

She was to be married to Mr. Conway 
at last, after much opposition from his 
family, and trouble ov all sorts, which only 
made him seem better worth the winning. 

This hour of her joy was contempora- 
neous with much dread and danger in that 
great world where men both do suffer, 
Terrible news had lately reached England 
from the East—news of cruel massacres, of 
blackest treacbery, and alas! of some dis- 
honor to the British flag at Cabul. 

But gallant men had fought their way to 
the rescue, and the nation drew a little 
comfort from knowing that some, at least, 
of the victims of Afgban treachery had es- 
caped. 

Among the officers of the relieving force 
was Hugh Dormer: and he had been 
wounded almost to death. 

With these tidings came others to the 
effect that he had borne himself nobly, and 
if he survived had nothing to look forward 
to but glory andreward. ‘“ifhe survived,” 
said the letter that brought the news. 
Tragic contingency! which wrung every 
heart that loved him, and chilled even 
Carrie in the midst of all joy. 

Poor Hugh! She remembered him very 
tenderly in these days, and fek glad, yet 
sorry, to think that so noble a heart had 
loved her. He was not charming, of 
course, like Philip Conway; not 80 band- 
some, not so clever, nor yet braver: for 
where was the virtue, Carrie thought, of 
which Phil, the gallant and gay, had not 
more than his full share? Oh! she would 
be happy! 

Her life now would be one long dream 
of bliss. With no troubles of her own to 
think of, she would be able to do so much 
more for other people. She would sym- 
pathize with everybody in sorrow—help 
everyvody who had need of it—these deeds 
should be the flower and the fruit of her 
deeply-rooted content. 

The wedding went off brilliantly. Con- 
gratulations, smiles and prayers for her 
future were showered on the pretty bride. 
What wonder if in that bour of pure and 
perfect, yet bewildering happiness, she 
torgot poor Hugh, lying wounded in lhos- 
pital under a burning Indian sky? 

Yet just as she was preparing to start on 
her wedding-journey, a letter was put into 
her band. it was written by one of Hugh's 
comrades, and at his dictation, at an hour 
when he thought, and everyone thought, 
that bis young life was ebbing away. And 
contained a message such as any woman 
might be proud to receive—a declaration of 
love as manly as it was fervent—and a4 





prayer for her happiness whatever might 
be her lot. 

Tears gushed from Carrie’s eyes as she 
read the touching words. It almost broke 
her heart to think that ber reply, word it as 
she might, cculd only bring him pain. 

“You must answer it,’’ she said, turning 
to her chief bridesmaid, a most intimate 
friend. “I cannot, for what could I find 
to say? Tell him—yes, tell him that 1 
prize his love above everyone’s but Phil’s 
—that I shall think of him always, always 
as my trusst, kindest, warmest friend— 
that every night of my life I shall pray for 
him tbat his future may be glorious and 
glad. And Louie, listen: send him this 
rose with my love; the love of a sister ; and 
tell him I sm: sorry I hurt his feelings the 
last day but one that be was here. Say 
that there is no woman whose heart is free 
but would be proud to own his love. He 
must remember that and forget me.”’ 

Louie performed the commission faith- 
fully and as tenderly as a kind-hearted 
woman coula. Hugh kissed the faded 
rose when it reached him : then hid it away 
carefully, and manfully tried to bury his 
sorrow also, and even to lay the ghost of it. 

o * 7 * * 


One evening, in the early part of last 
year, 1885, an elderly lady—one of the 
prettiest old ladies imaginable—was seated 
at a dance ina country house. Her ex- 
pression was a little anxious, as she watched 
ber favorite granddaughter, the beauty of 
the evening, being led out for the third 
time by the same young man. 

“A most decided flirtation,’’ said another 
old lady, very comfortablé and kind-look- 
ing, who had c:ossed the room at the same 
moment, and now sat down nextto Mrs, 
Conway. “A most decided flirtation! 
Don’t you think, Carrie, that you ought te 
interfere with it in the interests of your 
protege, young Wodeleigh ?” 

‘““My dear Louie, has any good ever come 
of active interference in such matters yet? 
I can but watch and be wary and carry the 
child off before any great harm is done. 
Who is the young man, by the way ?’’ 

‘‘Is it possible you do notknow? He is 
that young Dormer who distinguished 
himself the otber day in Egypt, and is the 
grandson of your old adorer.”’ 

Mrs, Conway mae a gesture of surprise. 

“Sir Hugh himselt is to be here to-night, 
I was told,” continued Mrs. Bulstrode— 
for the intimate friendship between the 
“Touie’’ and ‘‘Carrie” of bygone days had 
ended in their becoming sisters-in-law. 
“Have you ever seen him, by-the-bye, 
since that time—what ages off it seems— 
when you nearly broke his heart ?’’ 

“Never,” said Mrs. Conway, carelessly 
and briefly. 

She wasan admirable woman, universally 
respected and looked up to, but she had 
done with sentiment long ago. Some peo- 
ple were daring enough to call her a little 
worldly. Perhaps the reproach was not al- 
together undeserved. At any rate, her 
life was too busy and too full to allow her 
leisure for tender reminiscences. Love, 
romance—the iridescent dreams of youth 
—seemed to her very unimportant things 
compared with social ease and good posi- 
tion and honorable influence. She was a 
Lady Bountiful in her parish, and busied 
herself with useful schemes of many sorts, 
Her life was upright and blameless, She 
bad known some heavy sorrow: had 
awakened from some illusions: had parted 
half unconsciously with many hopes. But 
most of these things bad gone from her so 
gradually that she had not missed them, 
perpaps, as much as they deserved. 

Her mind was so vigorous that, unlike 
many elderly people, she lived far more in 
the present than in the past. Indeed, she 
rather despised regrets asa mere waste of 
time, and had never been conscious of rue- 
ing one single thing which she had done. 

Grace, her youngest, her fairest, ber only 
unmarried granddaughter, was now the 
chief object of her affection and care. She 
earnestly desired a marriage between her 
petand Arthur Wodeleigh, who was the 
best parti of the neighborhood. (irace un- 
fortunately had not hitherte seemed to 
fancy him much, for, although negatively 
good enough, he bad nothing special to 
recommend him beyond his enormous 
wealth. But sie was a gentle, loving 
young girl, devotedly fond of Ser grand- 
motber, and Mrs. Conway trusted to her 
own influence to make all right in the end. 

Arthur Wodeleigh bad proposed: had 
been rejected by Grace, but encouraged 
by Mrs. Conway, and had gone back to 
college for vis tinal term, determined to 
try his fortune again when next at bom-e, 

It really would be provoking if Grace— 
bitherto entirely heart free--were to fal! in 
love in the meanwhile: and sie had looked 
dangerously bappy this evening w henever 
she bad found herself in handsome Frank 


Dormer’s company. She had met him at 
a country house where she had been stay- 
ing lately, and whither a slight attack of 
illness bad prevented Mra. Conway from 
accompanying her. They bad only been 
together three days; could that have been 
enough to work irremediable mischief? 

Mrs. Conway’s musings were anxious— 
the more so that she could not deny the 
young man’s attractions. He was dan- 
gerously good-looking and had charming 
manners, not to speak of his reputation as 
ahero, It wasall very annoying, for Mrs. 
Conway had been too long accustomed to 
settle things for everyone to be able to feel 
perfect equanimity on seeing one of her 
favorite plans threatened with extinction. 

The dance was an unceremonious affair, 
and somebody suggested an impromptu 
cotillon. The idea was seized with avidity, 
and an agreeable “society man’’ was con- 
stituted leader, and proceeded to distin. 
guish himself by improvising Sgures. As 
no toys had been provided, he was able to 
display some ingenuity; and presently or- 
dered that one of the figures should con- 
sist in each lady proving her preference for 
one of two partners by presenting the 
favored dancer with some flower that she 
was wearing. 

At this very moment the proceedings 
were temporarily interrupted, and some 
excitement created, by the entrance of two 
gentlemen. One was a tall, soldierly-look- 
ing, handsome old man, whom Mrs. 
Bulstrode instantly discovered to be Sir 
Hugh Dormer. The other was Arthur 
Wodeleigh, who arriving home unex- 
pectedly and hearing of the dance had 
profited by his intimacy with the lady of 
the house to present himself uninvited. 
He was received with open arms, and sev- 
eral young ladies brightened visibly on 
seeing him. But among this number was 
not Grace; and Arthur, on this side, did 
not look best pleased on perceiving the de- 
votion towards her of Captain Dormer. 

Mrs. Bulstrode whispered laughingly : 
“There will be complications!’ and Mrs. 
Conway seemed divided between anxiety 
and pleasure. 

The cotillon was resumed, and the leader 
perceiving that Arthur lingered near 
Grace, and not being in the secret of the 
little drama, selected him and Captain 
Dormer to be her rival partners. She was 
placed on a chair in the middle of the 
room—the two young men were brought 
up to her and she was instructed to present 
one of them with the rose in her waist- 
band. There was alittle pause. A smile 
ran round the room. 

Grace blusbed and hesitated, while both 
men turned pale. Arthur, indeed, was 
extremely anxious. He had come back for 
the final answer to his proposal and in- 
stinctly he felt that Grace's decision at this 
moment would decide his fate. 

“Grace, looking very sweet and winning 
in her shy doubtfulness, bad half turned 
towards Captain Dormer, when she acci- 
dently caught her grandmother's glance 
and again drew back. Mra. Conway had 
looked at her almost supplicatingly, and 
‘the young girl, tender-hearted always, 
shrank from inflicting on her so publica 
blow. 

On the other hand, it pained her not to 
give Frank Dcermer the proof of her regard. 
Her eyes fellon Frank's father, who was 
standing close by Mrs. Conway, and 
watching Grace with a strange, puzzled 
expression. Quick as thought the girl took 
her resolution. 

“Nay!” she exclaimed, with ber fresh, 
sweet laugh, “I shall give it to either of 
you,” and gliding across the room, she 
paused in front of Sir Hugh. “Will you 
have it?” she said, brightly. 

He looked at her with an air which she 
did not understand—an air once tender, 
regrettul and bewildered. 


” 


“And your name, my dear,’’ he said, 
gravely——‘‘is it Carrie ?”’ 

“No,” Grace answered ; ‘but they often 
call ime Carrie Junior, for they say [ am 


#0 like Granny.” 

“AH,” ssid Sir Hugh; and bending, with 
old-fasiioned courtesy, over the little hand 
which held the rose, he kissed it seriously 
and kindly. Then he drew it inside bis 
arm and walked away with bis ‘‘partner,’’ 
while the figure of the cotillon proceeded 
to its end. 

“Ob, Carrie! A dangerous move that of 
Grace's,” exclaimed Mra. Bulstrode. “Ile 
adores his son, and will tell her of all the 
young man’s heroic deeds. You know, 6 
married quite late; out of mnere pity, it ». as 
sad, for the forlorn young widow of a 
brother officer, left without a creature in 
the world to take care of her. If it had 
not been for that, he would probably never 
have married, for he is not one of thuss 
who lightly forget. What a noble-looking 





manu he is Carrie"’ 
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But Mrs. Conway did not answer. She 
had heard every syllable of the brief con- 
versation between Grace and Sir Hugb— 
had heard him ask the girl her aoe had 
seen him kiss her hand, and h f, as 
was natural, had sat by unrecognised. 

Sometoing long repressed, long foregone, 
had risen upin that inoment and confronted 
her with a familiar, regretful eye. It 
was the ghost of her youth ; the memory of 
a vanished springti:ne; of hopes, of ideals 
and illusions gone like the song of the 
birds, like the fragrance of old days. 

With a pang, the more painful that it was 

new, Mrs. Conway recognized the fact that 
ber rich, ber prosperous, her envied life bad 
been a disappointment. The highest faitb 
and love of her beart had died long ago, 
and with it lay buried (she knew it now) 
all that was noblest in herself. And what 
had survived? Things tbat, dearly as she 
bad prized them, seemed to her infinitely 
valtry now in comparison with all that she 
had lost. Bitterly she felt that she had 
thrown away gold for dross, and that the 
idols of ber worship bad possessed feet of 
clay. 

The dance went on, and Grace, flushed 
to new loveliness, ber eyes starry with de- 
light, waltzed again with fravk Doriner, 
while Sir Hugh made bis bow in front of 
Mrs, Conway and talked affectionately, 
half-pleadingly, as it seeined to ner, of “his 
boy.”’ 

Grace was struck with a new expression 
in her grandmother’s eyes, when she 
joined her at the end of the ball: a wistful, 
oltener look that she had never seen there 
before, 

It gave her courage wo creepan hour later 
to Mrs, Conway’s bed-room, and kneel 
down beside ber in front of the fire by 
which she was brooding, and to press her 
fresh young cheek caressingly against the 
pretty wrinkled one. 

‘“Granny,’? she sald, i “I cannot 
marry Arthur Wodeleigh, Indeed, I can- 
not.” 

Mrs. Conway laid her hand softly on the 
rippling gold tresses that everybody suid 
were 80 like what her own had once been. 

“Do as vou like, my child,’’ she said, 








gently. ‘You are wiser than I.” 
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rhe Governess. 
BY HENRY FRITH, 
WAS young and inexperienced when 
first] undertook to keep house for Uncle 
George, J need not now speak of my 
aunt’s last iliness, nor the reason which in- 
duced me te try to take her place. At the 
tine T had no doubt in which direction ny 


duty lay, s0 1 put my shoulder to the 


wheel, and tried to do my brat 

My uncle's family numbered eight in all. 
The fonr elder ones were from home: 
Cvarlie at Oxtord: Mary and Maud in 
Gerinany; Walter at Etoa. Frank and 
Willie, two well-meaning bat mischievous 
little urchins, graced a preparatory day 
kchool, Gerty and Hetty, aged nine and 


seven respectively, brought the list to a 
@lose, 
Al first I taught the two little ones my- 


kelf. Unele George, however, thought I 
had nottime to do myself or my pupils 
justice, s> he decided to engage a resident 


governess. T was not altogether pleased 


at the suggestion. A daily governess 
would have relieved me; but i did not like 
the prospect of living in constant inter- 


course withastranger, I pictured the pew- 
comer as asour-visaged lady, whose correct 
grammar and irreproachable conduct 
would probably bave the effect of damping 


ny spirit, Something of this I binted to 
Uncle George, but he was not particularly 
Byinpathetic; in tact, | doubt if he quite 
followed my tmeaning, 

“Where shall I find a resident governess, 
uncle?’ | asked, balf hoping we might 


experience some little difficulty in doing 
RO, 

“Advertise in the Times, iny dear,’’ was 
the ready reply. 

As Uncle George spoke, he drew some 
writing tmmaterials towards him, and, in 


a lew seconds, handed ine a sheet of note- 
paper. 

“There, wy dear, see if you think that 
wiil do.”’ 

I gianced at the paper and read as fol- 
lows: 

Wanted, a Resident-Governess, to un- 


dertake the Education of Two Little Girls, 
Must be prepared to furnish good refer- 
ences and testimonials.—Apply between 
eloven and one at The Limes, Clapham. 
No notice will be taken of letters, 


“But, uncle, why are they to apply in 
person only?” 


*Beeause we shall be overwhelmed with 
correspondence if we are not careful.” 

“Why not mention atiine when you will 
be at home yourself then, uncle?” 


“Because I think it is a matter you van 
arrange for me, mry dear.” 

“T bave no idea as to the necessary qual- 
ifleations of a geverness, Oh, uncie dear, 
do noe those dreadful young women yvur- 
welt.’ 

“Nonsense, my dear; I have every oon- 
fidence iu your judgment.”’ 


“Now, uncle, you are making a big inis- 
take; 1 have no judgment whatever. I 
should not be aula to tell if a voung per- 
son’s French accent were pure froin the 
shape of that said young person’s nose; nor 
would the color of her 6yes convey to inv 
tnind any just estimate ot ber matheinat- 
ical knowledge.” 

**You can easily recognize a gentlewoman 
by the tones of her voice, and her choice of 
words, The expression on her face will 


also tell you if her disposition be kindly. 
Deeper penetration than this [ shall not ex- 
from you dear.” 

Uncle George spoke so gravely that I 
thought be must really be » little bit an- 
noyed, 80 I let the matter drop. The next 
day he told me tue advertisement would 
appear the following Monday. 

n Monday morning ! got up feeling that 
something unpleasant was about to happen. 
Then | remembered the advertisemont. 
“Well, they can’t be here before eleven,” 
I thought, as I ran down-stairs. 

We were rasher early folk at The Limes, 
so by nine o’clock breakfast was over. 1 
was just about to cowmence my usual 
morning’s work when I was told a lady had 
come in answer to the advertisement. 

“Already!” I exclaimed. ‘Very well, 
Peter; show ber into the library.’ 

The butler retired with a ‘*uperior’’ 
sinile on his stolid face. He was the only 
man-servant we kept, and bad been witb 
my uncle for years. He was always well- 
informed as to the plans of the family, and 
probably knew as much about the ad- 
vertisement, and my objection thereto, as 
1 knew myself, 

1 turned the handle of vhe library door 
with some trepidation, but all my un- 
easiness vanished when I stood face to face 
with our would-be governess. Sbe was 
young, and ratber under the middle 
aaa, with soft, brown, pionwies eyes, 
and a very sweet voice. She seemed 4 
trifle agitated, and in my endeavor to put 
ner at ber ease I forgot ny own nervous- 
neas. 

Her story was a sad one. Her father, a 
country clergyman, Robert Ord by name, 
died when she and her little brother were 
cbiidren. The poor mother struggled on, 
and lived just long enough to learn that 
her son had gained a scholarsbip which 
would enable him to enter the Church, 
At that timethe daughter was at a large 
middle-class school in one of the Midland 
counties, wnere sh6 remained on after her 
mother’s death, first as pupil teacher, 
alterwards as assistant mistress. The work 
had, however, proved too hard for her, aud 
three months previously she had re- 
luctantly resigned her situation. Since 
then she bad been — with her brother, 
who had a curacy in Norfolk. 

“But you have come from Norfork, to- 
day?”’ 

“No; I have come from Camden Town. 
I have been staying with a friend, who bas 
just recovered trom a long illness. I saw 
your advertisement before eight o’clock, 
and started atonuce. I hope you will tor- 
give ine for presenting myself before the 
specitied time, but I was so anxious to be 
the first upon the scene.”’ 

She was very eager to obtain the sit- 
uation, urging ine with gentle persistency 
io write to Miss Price, the proprietress of 
the school where she had been teaching. 

“Could I not call on the lady with whom 
you bave been staying in Camden Town?” 
J asked. Inexperienced as I was, 1 feit 
that an interview would be more satisfac- 
tory than a written reference. 

“Untortunately Mr. and Mra. Carter in- 
tend starting for the sea-side this morning. 
I was to have accompanied them bad not 
your advertiseinent caused me to alter my 
plans. Lar afraid the date of Mrs, Carter’s 
return is so uncertain that you would not 
care to wait.’’ 

I was very much prepossessed in favor 
of Miss Ord. The few words, too, she had 
dropped about haviug given up her trip to 
the sea-side, made me all the more anxious 
to engage her. Still, [ felt that she was too 
young, too delicate-looking, too pretty for 
a governess, And yet [ could not see why 
tbese attributes should stand in her way. 
Anyhow, 1 could not decide without first 
consulting my uncle, and so I told ber. 
Very reluctantly she wished tme good 
morning, the tears coming into her eyes 
she id 

“You will write to me either way, won’t 
you? Suspense is so bard to bear.’ 

By eleven o’clock the ball was lined with 
Jadies who had come in answer to the ad- 
vertisernent. I sat on till six o’clock, re- 
ceiving them, Then I escaped to dress for 
dinner, leaving word with Peter that we 
were suited should any tore call, 

‘‘Well, how many?” asked Uncie George, 
as we sal down to dinner. 

“Oh, I lost count after a time, but I 
should think fifty at least.’’ 

“Poor things—poor things! It is ter- 
ribly up-hill work for a gentlewoman to 
earn her living. Did you see any one 
likely to suit as, iny dear?” - 

*] liked the one who came first, best, I 
think, uncle,’’ 

“A case of the early bird and the worm, 
my dear.” 

“She was a very early bird indeed, uncle, 
for she started before eight, and arrived 
here soon alter you left,’’ 

And then I told uncle Miss Ord’s history. 

“Well, ] think wecan’t do better than 
write t this Miss Price. What do you 
say, ay dear?”’ 

“Miss Ord is quite quite young, and 
pretty, uncte,”’ I replied doubtfully. 

“All the better, ny dear; I like bright, 
young faces about the house,"’ 

And 80 ny uncle wrote to Miss Price; re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply: and before the 
week was out, Miss Ord was installed at 
The Limes, 


I tound her ali that I had hoped she would 
be. The children took to her at once, 
while 1 thoroughly enjoyed her companion- 
ship. There was, however, one considera. 
tion which caused me some unsasiness— 
in a week or two Charlie would be home 
for the long vacation. I well knew the 
susceptibility of undergraduates, and [| 
certainty did teel somewhat anxious when- 
ever my glance rested on the new gov- 





erness. Really she seemed to grow prettier 











every day. What a pity it would be if 
Charlie ware prudent—how it would spoil 
everything! I wonderec Uncle eng 
bad pot thought of this danger; but then be 
never did seem to realize that bis boys and 
girls were growing into men and women. 

When Charlie did appear upon the scene, 
Miss Ord’s manner towards biin was go dis- 
creet that my already high opinion of her 
increased day by day. I[ cannot say as 
much for Charlie, He evidently admired 
the governess, and he did not attempt to 
disguise bis admiration. 

About this time Miss Ord took me into 
her confidence respecting a gentleman who 
had paid her some attention while she was 
staying with ber brother, and had since 
asked bertobehis wife. Sbheacknowledged 
she was attached to him, and only bes- 
itated to accept bis offer because nis social 

ition was so superior to bis own. I 
ancied she told me this to allay my fears 
respecting wy cousin, and I felt gratetul to 
ber for doing so. 

At length Charlie allowed bis attentions 
to become so marked, that I venturea to 
biat to him J bad reason to believe Miss 
Ord’s aftections were already engaged. He 
did not take my remarks in good part, and 
the only effect they seemed to have was 
that of making him the more eager to press 
his suit, At last I lost all patience with 
him, and was thinking seriously of draw- 
ing my uncle’s attention to his conduct, 
when an event occurred which turned ny 
thoughts into another channel, 

I am not naturally careful. I try hard 
to become so, but very often have to de- 
plore my carelessness. Consequently, 
when I returned one afternoon, after 
lunching with a friend, and noticed that 
the diamond mourning-ring I wore in 
ore of my dear father was not on my 
finger, I thought that I bad left it on my 
friend’s dressing-table. Much asI valued 
the ring, I had imisiaid it tou often to feel 
uneasy. When, however, my friend called 
herself in reply to A hasty note, and as- 
sured ine she had noticed, directly 1 drew 
my gloves off, that 1 was not wearing m 
ring I began to feel somewhat alarmed. 
hunted bigh and low, but to no purpose, 
I could distinctly remember putting the 
ring on at breakfast. Now, if it were truae— 
and I did not doubt it—that I arrived at my 
friena’s bouse mwninus my ring, 1 must have 
lett it on my own dressing-table before 
starting. 

Miss Ord was most sympathetic, helping 
me to look for the missing ring until we 
had lef no possible place unsearched, 

“Well, I give it up,” 1 said at length. 
“J must have dropped it out-of-doors 
putting on my gliovesasI ran down the 
bill.’ 

‘*Was it loose enough to drop off? 

“It bas never done so before, certainly. 
Still 1¢ inust be somewhere, and where can 
it be, it I did not drop it out of doors?”’ 

Miss Ord closed the door, then lowering 
her voice to almost a whisper, she said— 

‘Don’t you think it possible that you did 
leave it on your dressing-table, and that 
somebody has taken it? You say it wasa 
valuable ring.” 

I started. “Somebody taken it?’”’ I ex- 
claimed, teeling hot and cold in turns, 
“Why, no: who is there to take it?’”’ 

“One of the servants, perhaps.”’ 

“But I have left that ring about scores of 
times; they could have taken it before, had 
they wished to dogo. 1 feel confident, too, 
that the servants are to be trusted. All 
four have been with my uncle for years, 
I would rather lose the ring twenty times 
rere much as I value it, then suspect one 
of them.’ 


‘“*Have you perfect confidence in Peter?”’ 

Peter! Why, he has been in the fainily 
fifteen years. Poor, old, grumpy Peter! 
I know he likes whiskey; and won’t ac- 
knowledge he wears a wig, although it is 
plain to the most superficial observer that 
he does do so; but I never have, and never 
will, suspect him of a weakness for 
diainond rings.”’ 

“I was going to observe,’”’ said Miss Ord, 
rather coldly, ‘that I saw him near your 
bedroom-door about a quarter of an hour 
after you went out yesterday. But, of 
course, a8 you have such confidence in 
him, no importance is to be attached to the 
circu instance,”’ 


‘No, I certainly shall attach no im- 
ortance to it,’’ I replied a little hotly, 
Nevertheless, when my ring turned upa 
few days after in the bottoni of my work. 
box, I ielt iminensely relieved, 

“There now,”’ I exclaimed triumphantly, 
‘poor old Peter had nothing whatever to 
do with the mysterious disappearance. I 
distinctly remember getting out my work. 
box to mend my gloves nefore starting 
that morning. I must have taken ny ring 
oftthen. It is rather in the way when one 
is working.”’ 

_ “And as [ distinctly remember searching 
in gd work-box,”’ replied Miss Ord mean- 
INgIV. 

“I suppose you wish to insinuate that 
Peter did take my ring off iny dressing- 
table, but that, thinking better of it, he put 
it . my work-box?”’ 

“Tl certainly do think such a thin i- 
ble. But there, I see it is a subject’ that 
pet ar A . I will try to believe I 
overlooked the ring when I 
Soudan g turned your 

Miss Ord spoke so gently, that I f 

elt a 
little asbamed of th t 
ee 6 warmth I had ex- 
“I don’t think I will wear my ring e 
ver 
Tears as I am dreadtully enrolens. 
il lock it up in the iron 
rest of the jewelry." re 
ata inuch jewelry?” 

‘Yes, ave a quantity in my possession 
but I don’t wear much b i 
in slight mourning.” scause I am stil) 


“But you don’t keep valuable jewelry 


| in the house, surely?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I do; it is in this ve 
room, but you would never guess where,”’ 

Miss Ord inade one or two guesses, 

“Coid—lukewarin—cold again,” I laugh. 
ingly exclaimed, thinking of the days when 
we used to hide things in play. 

: — have to give it up,’’ she said, at 
ength. 

I took the cover off my dressing-table, 
removed a flat piece of wood, to which was 
fastened the pink lining and white muslin 
with which the table was deoorated, and 
exposed to view what looked like a large 
travelling Fe scen M in R. brown-bolland 
wrapper. moving the wrapper, an iron 
chest stood before us. _ 

“Fancy that innocent-looking dreasing- 
table turning intoan iron chest!”’ exclaimed 
Misa Ord. “Do let me see the jewelry. Is 
it very beautiful?” 

“Yos, a display of which a duchess might 
well be proul.’ 

l unlocked the chest, and took out case 
after case, containing complete sets of 
precious stones. 

“Why, you have enough to stock a 
jeweler’s shop. Is it all yours?’’ 

‘*No; it is to be equally divided between 
my eight cousins and myself,” 

“But the boys can’t wear the diamond 
bracelets,” : 

“No, but their wives—when they get 
them—can.”’ 

“All this jewelry belonged to your aunt, 
then?” 

“Yes; a year before she died, her god- 
mother left it to her, There was quite a 
commotion at the time, for it was said to be 
worth a large sum, and some of the rel- 
atives were very angry to think it was go- 
ing out of the family. They declared they 
would dispute the will. 1 believe they did 
consult a solicitor, but he assured them 
they had no case at all, sothey were obliged 
to submit with the best grace they could?” 

“Are you not afraid to sleep in a room 
coutaining such treasures?”’ 

“IT don’t think there is any danger, 
Even the servants don’t know what the 
—- contains.”’ ‘ 

“I su pose you do not often go to it 
yoususult 4 . 

“Very seldom, indeed.”’ 

This happened on Thursday. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday, I did go to the chest 
again. It wasa particular anniversary on 
which I always made a point of reading 
some old letters, and looking at a few 
trinkets, treasures which I kept in a box 
at the bottom of the chest. I also opened 
one or two of the other cases, so was 
positive that on Tuesday evening the jew- 
elry was nafe. 

The next day I again lunched with my 
friend, arriving bomein time for dinner. 
An ubDpleasant surprise was in store for 
ne. iss Ord’s brother was ill, and she 
was anxious to goto him at once, It was 
arranged she should start at eleven the fol- 
lowing morning, taking ber luggage with 
her in case she should not return. 

I felt quite melancholy the next morn- 
ing when I saw her trunks in the hail. 
I had planned a little surprise for her. 
When she was looking at the jewelry, she 
bad adinired a sinall gold brooch of an un- 
common pattern. As it formed part of ny 
own, 1 thought I would give it to her. 
After breakfast, 1 secured my door, un- 
locked the chest, and took out the tiny 
case. I opened it. To my astonishment 
the brooch was gone. Case after case I un- 
fastened. All were ewpty. On Tuesday 
night the jewelry was safe, and now on 
Thursday morning it was gone. For a mo- 
ment 1 was dazed; then I saw it all: Miss 
Ord’s attempt to make ine suspect Peter, 
and her indifference to my csusin’s ad- 
vances. She must have intended torob me 
from the beginning, and probably knew 
about the jewelry when first she came. 
ButI would be even with her yet. She 
should not take away thousands of pounds’ 
worth of jewelry in her boxes without my 
making an effort to recover it. It was then 
ten. In an hour she would start. I pre- 
pared to go at once. 

‘Peter,’ I said, ‘cou no account allow 
Mies Ord to depart before my _ return. 
Mind, not a word of this to the other 
servants,”’ 

I hurried to the police station. In half 
apn hour | returned with a detective; and in 
a few minutes Miss Ord was standing be- 
fore us, 

‘I am sorry to have to tell you, Miss Ord, 
that the whole of the valuabie jewelry I 
showed you the other day has mysteriously 
disappearea. As you gre about to leave 
suddenly, I think it better that your boxes 
be searched.’’ 

“Lost? You do, indeed, surprise me. 
Yea, I am quite willing for my boxes to be 
searched. It is only right that they should 
be; althougib I am sure you cannot suspect 
me of theft.” 

She was so calin and collected that I be- 
gan to doubt her guilt. Her boxes were, 
however, brought into the room, and she 
handed the keys to the detective. 

Article after article be took out and care- 
fully shook, but no trace of the misting 
jewelry could he discover. Then he meas- 
ured the sides of the trunks to see if they 
had false bottoms, but all to no pur 

“I don’t believe the jeweiry is here, 
misa,” looking terribly disappointed. “I 
think if the lady doesn’t object you had 
better——”’ 

“Seach me,” said Miss Ord, as the detect- 
ive hesitated. “Yes, do, I don’t mind in 
the least,’”’ with a winning smile. ; 

“] really don’t quite like to,” I said, 
“but if you are sure you don’t mind——” 

“Indeed 1 don’t; let us go up-stairs at 
once,”’ ‘ 

“Might I suggest, miss, your taking one 
of the female servants with you as a wit 
ness,’ said the detective, as we prepared t” 
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leave the room. 

Miss Ord was so anxious we should do 
our work thoroughly that she even in- 
sisted on unfastening ber bair and takin 
oft her boots. [he search, bowever, proved 
fruitless, and 1 began to feel thoroughly 
ashawed of the base sus us I bad enter- 
tained towards my former favorite. Em- 
bracing ber tenderly, 1 begged her to tor- 

ive me. 

#'] was 80 shocked to find the jewelry 
gone, that I think I must bave taken leave 
of my senses,’’ I said, by way of apology ; 
and then | left her to finish ber toilet, and 
ran down to speak to the detective. 

He was still examining the boxes, while 
their contents lay scattered about. 

“We're on the wrong track, inias,’’ be re- 
marked despondingly. 

‘Yes, that we certainly area. I think we 
must put these things back. Miss Ord will 
jose ber train If she does not start soon. 
The books had better be put at the bottom, 
as they are heavy,’’I remarked, asI no- 
ticed two ples en the tabie, 

They were uncovered, being very se- 
curely strapped together in two lots of six 
voluines each. Asl banded thein to the 
detective, I glanced at the titles, and found 
that the twelve volumes comprised one 
work, a large ee A ae Now, it so 
happened that Uncle George bad a copy of 
the same Encyclopsedia, and I had often 
had occasion to refer to it. Uncle’s had 
been received in monthly and after- 
wards bound, and was a full-sized edition. 

‘‘Well, that’s strange,’’ 1 remarked, as I 
looked at the volumes carefullv,. 

“Eh, miss? What's strange?’’ asked tue 
detective eagerly. 

“Why, our Enoyclopsedia is i only ten 
voluwes, and this is in twelve, and the vol- 
uines are much larger, too. I wonder how 
that is?” 

Just atthat moment Miss Ord entered, 
and overheard what we were saying. 

“Pat my things back quickly, inane ¢ I 
ai afraid I shall lose my train.’’ 

Her voice shook, and she was very pale. 
Altogether her bearing had completely 
changed. The detective noticed this, and 
sprang to tbe door, locked it, and put the 
key in his pocket. Then he returned to 
the table, and began to unstrap the books, 

“Oh, have mercy, have mercy! take the 
jewels back, and let me go!’’ Miss Ord 
fellon ber Knees, and clungto my skirts, 
as the detective opened one of the make- 
believe volumes, and displayed some of 
the nissing jewelry carefully wrapped in 
cotton-wool, 

“Get up, Miss Ord,” I said sternly; ‘it is 
useless to plead for mercy.” 

Volume after volume the detective open- 
ed, till at length all the missing jewelry 
was laid on the table, together with a hey, 
evidently a duplicate of the one which 
fitted the iron chest. The books were 
really boxes. Cleverer imitations I bave 
never seen; the marbled leaves and moroo- 
co backs might bave deceived a binder. 

1 gave Miss Ord in charge. She was 
afterwards tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to a loug terin of imprisonment, 
In the evidence it transpired tbat her 
brother, who was at one time a lawyer’s 
clerk, had seen the will bequeathing the 
jewelry to my aunt. Getting into bad 
coulpany, be and some others vowed they 
would become of the jewels. 

For months they watcbed their oppor- 
tunity, but as none of our servants knew 
where the jewelry was kept, gaining in- 
formation on the subject was a difficult 
tnatter, 

At length Peter, whilst being treated 
at the **White Horse,” let out that Uncle 
(George was about to advertise for a gov- 
erness, hence Miss Ord’s appearance upon 
tie scene, Poor old Peter was publicly 
reprimanded for his share in the affair, and 
1t wassome time before be was his dignified 
self again. 

I need scarcely add that Uncie George 
never again engaged a lady presenting her- 
Self in answer to an advertisement, without 
first ascertaining that she was worthy of 
his confidence, 


A Fatal Mistake. 


BY T. CASSELL. 











gentleman were seated on the balcony 

of the club house at Reed’s Lake. Most 
ol them were from the city, but there were 
two or three strangers who for tne first 
line were enjoying the beauty of the cele- 
brated scenery of Grand Rapids aud the 
hospitality of the boat club. 

The day bad been excessively bot, but a 
cool, 4xhilarating breeze ruffled the waters 
and refreshed the people who bad come 
irom the heat of the city to enjoy an eve- 
ning’s recreation, preparatory toa nighbt’s 
rest. Now and then the words of a song 
floated upon the air from a distant boat, and 
the echo of laughter from another quarter 
added barmony to the song. 

Upon the shore near the boat bouse the 
band discoursed pleasant music, and the 
Splash of the oars dipping in the water and 
reflecting the mvonbeams, a8 the waves 
rose and fell, kepg time to the concord of 
Sweet sounds, 

Altogether it wasa good night for story- 
telling, and the party at the boat house bad 
been indulging in that pastiine for nearilv 
4n hour when one of the strangers, who, 
by the way, was an artist, threw away bis 
Cigar and related the following adventure : 

Such an evening as this always recalls to 
™my mind an experience which I bad when 
4 Student in the city of Baltimore. Mauy of 
the students lived in the city, and took al- 
'NOSt a8 much interest in couaty as they did 
'n their school work. In fact, with them, 


() x evening a few weeks ago a party of 





enjoyment was the chief object of life. 
of the fellows of our set co a yacht, ne 
in consequence we ali cultivated bis ac- 
quaintance, 

One day he told us that be was expecting 
to entertain a party of young ladies that 
evening, and that he wished to rely upon 
us for assistance. Of course we were all de- 
lighted to go sailing in such merry com- 
pany, aud that night «dozen happy young 
peopie went gliding up the bay in as staunch 
& yacht as ever divided the waters of tbe 
Chesapeake, 

We had sailed about ten miles, and were 
quite near the shore, when it was suggested 
tbat we should land before taking a tack 
for our return, The boat was turned, and 
in a few moments more we were upon the 
shore, 

AS we approached tiie land we saw a light 
glimmer through the foliage. The ground 
was laid out witb regular rows of trees that 
stood like tall sentinels in the brigut moon. 
light. Broad gravel walks led trom the 
beach, and the lawn was intersected with 
carriage drives, 


Upon the billside a couple of fountains re- 
flected the moounbeains upon the surround- 
ing evergreens, and upon every side were 
flower beds, whose bright blossoms drank 
in the sparkling dew drops and diffused 
rich coloring over tbe landscape, The 
natural beauty of the park wasenriched by 
every enriched by every device of art and 
landscape gardening. Appearances indi- 
cated that we were tresspassing upon the 
ee grounds of a very large rural res- 
dence, but one of the fellows, who pre- 
tended to be acquainted with tbe neigh- 
borhood, said that the grounds were public 
and that the light proceeded from an hotel 
which was « sortof asummer resort, It 
was at ouce proposed that we have re- 
freshments, and off we started in the di- 
rection of the light. The young lady whom 
I escorted took ny arm and we led the 
party towards the eminence. There wasa 
little rivalry to see who should get there 
tirst, and on that account we did not notice 
the deserted appearance of the place, nor 
realize the scrape that we are getting into. 

We burried through the grounds and ap. 
proached a grand old mansion, which was 
surruunded by a broad verandah, The 
background of the verandah was broken 
by the shadows of the supporting columns 
interlinked with the moving and gbost- 
like shadows of the surrounding trees, 
which were swayed to and fro in the moon- 
light by night wind. 

We were hard pressed by the young 
people behind us, and tinished the race 
with arun up the steps, I gavethe door- 
bell a violent jerk, anc its ecboing sound 
awoke me to a sense of iny stupidity. 

It was no hotel, but a private house. 
Behind me I heard the laughter of the 
young folks. Within the bouse I heard a 
door open, and through a gauzy curtain I 
saw the light stream from a lighted apart- 
ment into the dark hail. A figure bearing 
a lamp came towards the door, 

I telt tbe band or my companion tremble 
as she grasped my arm, for at the last :no- 
ment she realized what a predicament we 
were in. 

The door opened, and a man weariug a 
dressing-gown and in his stocking feet 
stood before me. 1 felt that we were in for 
it, and in a spirit of bravado 1 blunted out 
that were a yachting party looking for re- 
reshiments. 

My nonchalance seemed to please him, 
for a welcoming smile overspread his 
countenance, and in a full voice, with a 
full German acceut, he bade us enter. We 
entered a reception-room, which was richly 
furnished and abounded in books, bric-a- 
brac, antique ornaments, and bizarre relics. 
An air of disorder pervaded the place, and 
everything was topsy-turvy. 

Evidently tbe magic hand of woman 
was unknown. A little black dog skipped 
round the heels of our Gerinan host, and 
barked a canine welcome in tones of ainaze- 
ment. : 

“] ain glad to see you,” said our Gerinan 
friend in his rich brogue, ‘but you must 
excuse appearances. It is a long 
time since this room has heard any 





human voice except when I have talked to 
my dog Towzer. Amuse yourselves for s 
few moments, and I will see if 1 cannot 
find sometbing with which you can refresh 
yoursel ves,”’ 

We seated ourselves about the room, but 
scarcely a word was uttered. We were all 
awed by the subdued, weird mystery of 
the surroundings; but we suddenly re- 
gained our spirits when the (seruan ap- 
peared with a basket of fruit, 4 dish of | 
cakes, and a pitcber of rich, fresh milk. | 
The eatables soon disappeared, and one of 
the ladies sat down at the piano and played 
a dreainy fantasia. Then the Gerivan 
brought out a violin, and soon we were all 
keeping time to the lively music. Our host 
proposed a dance. The furniture was re- 
inoved from the adjacent dining-room, and 
in a few minutes we were treading the 
giddy mazes of the waltz. 

“Well,” said my partner when we bad 
stopped to take breath, ‘this beats all the 
fantastic adventures [ ever heard of. Sup- 

you examine this old German and 
tind out what sort of a place it is. 

Acting on this suggestion, I opened con- 
versation a8 soon a8 there wasa lullin the 
festivities. He met ine half way in tiny ad- 
vances, and when I inquired about the house 
he offered to show us about. It wasan imm- 
posing old mansion, altnough tne turni- | 
ture aud decorations belonged to ‘the | 
fashions of the preceding decade. On gone 
hand were signs of neglect and deoay. | 
What chiefly interested ine, however, was | 
the sight of three portraits hangiog upon 
the walls of the library, and iy jaterest 
was greatly increased when I heard wy 
strange, sad story which our guide relat cd. | 





| 


The pictures were those of a middle aged 
lady and gentleman, and of a beautiful |it- 
tle girl about six yearsof age. They were 
oil paintings, and indicated the touch of a 
master’s hand. 

The gentleman had a soidierly bearing, 
and his face showed courage and resolution. 
The firin-set jaw and the fines about the 
mouth indicated strength of character ; yct 
there was the pleasant animated expression 
ofa kind and gentle disposition. The eyes 
and hair were dark, and I readily under- 
stood our guide when he elaborated upon 
the jet blackness of the originals. He was 
evidentiv aman who could command the 
admiration of man and the love of woinan, 

The tace of the woman was even more at- 
tractive and interesting. It was that of a 
syipb-like blonde, whose golden tremes, 
dancing blue eyes, and fall red lips all 
sparkled with enticing beauty, I believed 
the German when he said the derk-haired 
inan loved her as woman had never been 
loved betore. But it was when I gazed 
upon the picture of the child that my artia- 
tic emotions were most deeply aroused. 
She wasa littie fairy whose sweet smile 
—S laugbing eyes haunted me for inany a 

ay. 

As our host led as through the deserted 
rooms he told us the sad incident that had 
wrecked the home. The man whose por- 
trait we had admired was the owner of the 
mansion, and was a inember of one of the 
oldest and proudest familes in Maryland. 
The woinan was bis wife,and in her girl- 
hood was a leading belle of Philadel piia. 
The little girl was their only child. 

Five years betore they were living in the 

old tamnily mansion, surrounded by every- 
thing that wealth and refined ‘taste could 
vrocure. Their home was a favorite resort 
or the best of Baltimore society, and was 
constantly thronged with wey guests. The 
walis which echoed our dull footfalls had, 
tive years before resounded with mirth and 
revelry. ° 

One wight, when the house was wrapped 
in siumber, the master heard a noise as o! 
some one attempting to gain an entrance. 
Seizing his revolver, he sprang from his 
bed, and glided with soft footsteps down 
the hall to the dining-room, from whence 
the sounds proceeded. He stopped for a 
moment by the door. Suddenly it opened 
and a burglar bounded past him. Raising 
his weapon he fired. 

At that instant a white figure came witain 
the range of his vision. A piercing shriek 
revealed to him his terrible mistake. His 
anxious wife had tollowed him from their 
chan ber, only to perish at the band of ber 
husband. She vever spoke. He caught 
ner in bis arins, and received one passion- 
ate kiss of devotion before her spirit took 
its flight tor ever. 

It is neediess to dwell upon the harrow- 
ing details of what followed. The estan- 
lisbment was at ounce closed and the ser- 
vants were disinissed, The broken-hearted 
husband took his litthe daughter and fled 
to Europe, that new scenes might alleviate 
his sorrows. 

Our German friend, who at that time wae 
a tutor of the little irl, was le't in care of 
the house, and froin the departure of the 
master until our advent he bad been the 
only occupant of the deserted inansion, He 
showed us the place or the tragedy, and 
pointed out the spot where his inaster stood 
when he tired the tatal shot. 

A soinLre feeling of sadness took posses. 
sion of us, which tbe gaiety of our host 
could not dispe’. He assured us that we 
bad done tnuch tv break the monotouy of 
his existence, and when we wok our 
departure he heartily invited us to pay bis 
another visit It was nearly inidnigit 
when we reached the yacht and hoisted sai! 
for our return. 

But now comes the romantic part of my 
story. Four vears afterwards I was trav- 
elling in Europe, and at aGerman watering 
place I met an American, accompanied hy 
his daughter, a handsome girl of sixteen, 
The father was not much past middie age, 
but his heavy head of hair was wliite as 
snow. He was very reserved in his tman- 
ners, and seemed broken with grief. Same- 
how their faces attracted ine, and I could 
net help thinking that in days gone by I 
had known them. I made their acquain- 
tance, and learned their bistory. Years be- 
fore I had seen their portraits in the old 
maasion at Baitinore, A couple of years 
after our meeting the father died, In the 
meantiine the daughter had beceme in- 
terested in art. 1 encouraged her taste in 





that direetion, and a year alter her father’s | 


inet. 


the best story of the evening, and then all 


| hurried away to catch the last train for 


town. 
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MAN AND BeEast.—Curtously enough, 
nine-tenths of the wild animals in confine. 
ment are subject to a variety of diseases, 
and in this respect exactly parallel tan, 
Even in the open, wild creatures Lave to 
tear as inany ilis and pains a8 those whic): 
aflect bipeds. 

The elephant apparently suffers iomt, 
rheuinatisin being generally fatal to bin,in 
addition to a number of other troubles and 
complaints, Monkeys and bears are peca 
liarly subject to bronchial aflections au! 
beart disease; tigers, lions, and leopards 
being, soc, susceptible to dysentery. Deer 
and antelopes suffer froin heart dixéase aud 
a variety of internal cowpiaints. Man, 
therefore, in addition w the comfort of 
wearing clothes and being abie to cal! in a 
doctor when he feels unwell, would thus 
appear to have certainly a more than coin- 
fortable position In the scale of 6xistenc 
when compared with his four-foorved 
brethren. 


The party atthe boat house deciared it 


| death she married an artist whoin you al. | 


AT HOME AND ABRO@OAD. 





No ridiculous yarn about the United 
States has yet been invented that will not 
find publicity and eredence in England. 
Here, tor instance, is the London Court 
Journal which saysthat at a dinner recently 
given by a young American millionaire, 
after the host had displayed immense 
sums of bank notes and many costly ge 
“ne gave his leg asmart tap with a knife, 
when it emitted a sweet, soft, ringing tone, 
which tel) pieasantly on the ear, kad said : 
*That, A riends, is made of virgin Cali- 
tornia d, and vel wry is of onds 
of the first water.’ They verified the fact 
as he rolled up his trousers.”’ 


The suspicious conduct of two passen- 
gers by a German steamship from Ham- 
burg on her last arrival in New York at- 
tracted the attention of the Inspectors of 
Customs. Concealed among the soiled 
linen ofthe man were found three d 
watches, six gold breastpins, nine knives 
and two sets of gold jewelry. A tin-box 
was found in one of the stockings worn by 
the woman in which were a gold watch, 
two diamond and four gold collar buttons, 
and three silver breastpins. Among her 
soiled linen were a diamond scartpin, a 
diamond breastpin, two diamond earrings, 
eight gold collar buttons,seven gold breast- 
pins, a morocco cigar case, three meer- 
schaum cigar bolders and a tobacco pouch. 
These tbings were confiscated, 


In Paris, sometime ago, a man was at- 
tacked by a maddened virago, who threw a 
quantity of vitrol into his face, and deprived 
him of both hiseyes. It is now recorded 
that sight has been restored to the victim 
by means of an operation which, it must 
be confessed, appears to be utterly incredi- 
ble. A live rabbit’s eyes with the nerves 
attached, were taken out and skilfully re- 
planted in the injured man’s empty sock- 
ets, where they soon established them- 
selves, enabling the man to see as well us 
he ever could. It is to be hoped that thease 
eyes do not endow their new owner with 
the tastes and habits of their origival pos- 
sessor, and that they do not resemble that 
gallows bird’s hand, which, grafted on to 
the wrist of a peaceful citizen, was perpetu- 
ally knocking some one down, and leav- 
ing its proprietor to apologize for its viv- 
acity. 

Matrimonial advertisements areanythin 
but a novelty in Germany, and are cashed 
toa point rarely seen in other countries, 
A love-lorn bachelor of Frankfort recently 
advertised tor a “helpmate of agreeable «x- 
terior and good education,” adding that 
money was only «secondary consideration, 
He received no less than 8643 offers. Of 
this number 2157 came from Ge:many, in- 
clusive of 237 from Frankfort alone ; the 
remainder were sent from abroad. One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven 
respondents had said nothing about their 
fortune, and th: remaining 1416 had stated 
tbeir worldly goods to be froin 1000 to 200,- 
000 marks. Two hundred and seventy- 
three offers were of a more or less jocose 
character. Three thousand one hundred 
and twelve offers were accompanied by 
photographs, the return postage on which 
involved the sum of 786 mars. The fair 
victor in the contest was a poor young 
Hanoverian maiden. 


A curious tact is noted that months and 
seasons have their influeice upon the sum 
total of incendiarism. As suicides me 
more trequent in certain months than in 
o.hers, soare incendiary tires more preval- 
ent, at one season of the year than at an- 
other. For example, statistics go to show 
that whatever the number of tires in Jan- 
uary there are likely to be tewer in Febru- 
ary; March is likely to have more than 
February, April more than Mareh, and 
May morethan April. In Junethere isa 
lull, in July a little more activity, in Au- 
gustand September a revival, and in Octo- 
berarest. In November t) ere is as apt to 
be a diminution as an increase, and in De- 
cember there are always tewer fires than in 
November. The months in which the flue- 
tuations of the incendiary wave are most 
pronounced are September, October and 


| November, and there seems to be an extra- 


ordinary regularity in the number ot crim- 
inal fires in the first six months of the 
year. 


The Czar of Kussia is spending his vaca- 
| tion at Fredensbourg Castle,as the guest of 
bis father-in-law, the King of Denmark, 


| and as any allusion tothe Bulgarian ques- 


tion and Prince Ferdinand throws tim into 
a rage, he has very. probably decided to 
postpone all consideration of the question 
until his holidav isover. It is a genuine 
holiday that the Czar bas gone in for, and 
a most interesting letter from Fredens- 
bourg wakes it evident that he would have 
been a very good, kind-hearted sort of a 
chap, enjoying life tremendously, if he had 
not been nobly born and an autocrat He 
goes on jong walks, gets up earlier than 
many royal personages in the castle, and 
plays by the hour with the swarms of 
royal children that fill the castle. In the 
evening he sings with bis mother-in-law, 
the Danish Queen, and her daugbt rs. On 
(juecen Louise’s birthday he sang with a 
chorus of several hundred children, and as 
the Queen wes delizhted, he made the 
children sing al! over avain, leading the 
tune himselt, All the young members of 
tue royal party, Danish English and Gre k 


| are very fond of their imperial uncle, and 


prefer him to all their other uncles, of 
whom they have a large number. 
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TOMMELINSE. 








BY HANS ANVERSAN,. 





went to the house of a poor peasant, 

and asked for something to eat. The 
peasant’s wife gave ber sowe bread and 
milk. 

When she had eaten it, she took a barley 
corn out of ber pocket, and said— 

“This will I give thee; set it in a flower- 
pot, and see what will come oat of it.” 

The woman set the bariey-corn in an old 
flower-pot, and the nextday the wost beau- 
tiful plant had shot up, which looked just 
like a tulip, bat the leaves were shut ciose 
together, as if it still were in bed. 

“What a pretty flower it is!” said ths 
woman, and kissed the sinall red and yel- 
low leaves ; and )ust asshe had kissed them 
the flower gave « great crack, and opened 
itself. 

It wasa real tulip, only one could see 
that in the middie ot the flower there sat 
upon the pointal a little tiny girl, so deli- 
cate and lovely, and not haliso big as my 
thumb, and, therefore, the woman called 
her ‘Tommelise. 


A pretty polished walnut-shell was ber 
cradle, blue violet leaves were her mnattress, 
and a rose leaf was her coverlet; here she 
siept at nigbt, but in the day she played 
upon the table, where the woman had seta 
plate, around which she placed qaite a gar- 
land of flowers, the stalks of which were 
put in water. 

A large tulip leaf floated on the water. 
Tommoelise seated herself in this, and sailed 
from one end of the plate to the other; she 
had two white horse-hairs to row her little 
boat with. It looked quite lovely; and 
then she sang—oli ! so beautifully, as no- 
body ever had heard! 

One night, as she lay in ber nice little 
bed, there caine a fat, yellow frog bopping 
in at the window, in which there was a 
broken pane. 

The frog was very large and heavy, but 
it hopped | on the table where Toin- 
melise lay and slept under the red rose 
leaf.’’ 

“This would be a beautiful wife for my 
son,’ said the trog. 

And 80 she took up the walnut-sbell in 
which Tommelise lay, and hopped away 
with it, through the broken pane down into 
the garden. 

Here there ran a large broad river; but 
just at its banks it war marshy and muddy ; 
the frog lived here, with her son, Un! he 
also was all spotted with green and yellow, 
aud was very like his mother, 

‘“‘Koax, kKoax, brekke-ke-kex,’’ that was 
all that he could say when he saw the 
pretty little maiden inthe walnut-shell, 

‘Don’t inake such a noise, or else you 
will waken her,’’ said the old frog; “and if 
you frighten her she may run away from 
us, for she 18 as light as Bwan’s down! We 
will take her outon the river, and set her 
on a waterlily leaf; to her who is #o light 
it will be like au island; she cannot yet 
away from osthere, and we will then go 
aud get ready the house in the nud, where 
you two shall live together.” 

‘There grew a great many waterlilies in 
the river, with their broad green leaves, 
which seemed to float upon the water. 
The old frog swam to the leaf which was 
the furthest out in the river, aud which was 
the largest also, and there she set the wal- 
nut-sbell, with littke Tommelise, 

The poor little tiny thing awoke quite 
early in the morning, and when she saw 
where she was she began to cry +, - for 
there was water on every side of the large 
green leaf, and she could not get to land. 

The old frog sat down in the inud, and 
decked her house with sedge and yellow 
water reeds, that it might be regularly beau- 
tiful when her new daughter-in-law came 
there, 

Alter this was done, she and her fat son 
swau away to the lily leaf, where Tomme- 
lise stood, that they might fetch ber pretty 
little bed, and #o have everything ready be- 
fore ele herself caine to toe house. 

The old frog courtesyed to ber in the wa- 
ter, and said— 

“Allow me to introduce my son to you, 
who isto be your busband, aud you shall 
live togetber so charmingly down in the 
mud,” 

“Koak, Koax, brekke-kekex !’’ that was 
all that the gon could say. 

So they took the pretty little ved and 
swain away with it; but fommelise sat 
quite alone and wept, upon the green leaf, 
lor she did not wish to live with the queer- 
looking, yellow frog, nor to have her ugly 
son for her husband. 

The little fishes which swam down in the 
water bad seen the trog, and had beard 
what spe said, they put up, therefore, their 
heads t) look at the Jittle girl. 

The moment they saw her they thought 
ber very pretty; and they telt very sorry 
that she shouid have to go down into the 
mud and live with the frog. No, never 
should it be! 

They, therefore, went down into the wa- 
terin # great sboal,and gathered around 
the green stalk of the leaf upon which she 
stood. 

They gnawed the stalk in two with their 
teeth, and thus the leaf floated down the 
river, Slowly and quietly it floated away, 
a long way off, where the frog could not 
cone to it. 

At last a big wave drove ber tothe shore 
inastorm, There her leaf-boat upset, and 
she mana to get to land, She crept ina 
withered leaf in a wood, but that could not 
keep ber warm; she shook with the cold. 


() ee upoo a time, a beggar woman 








Close beside the wood in which she now 
was, lay a large oorn-field ; but the corn had 
long been carried; nothing remained but 
dry oe which stood upon the frozen 

up 
ore was to ber like golug into a Lare wood, 
Ob! how she shivered with the cold! Be- 
tore long she came to a fieldmouse’s door. 
The fieldmouse had a little cave down be- 
low the roots of the corn-stubbie, and here 
she dwelt warm and comfortable. 

“Thou poor little thing,’’ said the field- 
mouse, for she was, at heart, a good oid 
fieldmouse; “come into my warm parlor, 
and have a bit of dinner with me.”’ 

How kind that veemed to littie Tomme- 
lise. 

“Thou canst stop with me the whole win- 
ter,”’ said the oid fieldmoase; “but then 
thou inust be wy little maid, and keep my 
parlor neat and clean, and tel! ime tales 
to amuse me, for] am very fond of them.” 

And Towmelise did all that the good old 
fieldmouse desired of her, and was very 
co:nfortable. 

‘Before long we shall bave a visitor,” 
said the fieldimoase, soon after Tou melise 
was settied in her place; “my neighbor is 
accustomed to visit me once a week; he is 
much better off in the world than I am; he 
bas a large house, and always wears such a 
splendid velvet dress! If thou couldst 
ouly manage to get him for thy husband, 
thou wouldst be lucky—but then be is 
blind. Thou canst tell Lim the very pret- 
tlest story thou knowent.”’ 

But Tommeltise gave herself no trouble 
about bim; she did not wish to bave the 
neigbber, for he was only a mole. He 
caine and paid bis visite in bis biack velvet 
drees; be was very rich and learned, the 
fieldmouse said, and his dwelling bouse 
was twenty times larger than hers; and he 
bad such a deal of learning, although he 
wnade but little of the sun and the flowers; 
he laughed at them; but then he bad never 
seen toem. 

The fieldinouse insisted on Tommelise 
singing, so she sang. And the mole fell 
deeply in love with ber, for the sake of ber 
sweet voice, but he did not say anything, 
for he was a very discreet gentleman. 

He had lately dug a long passage through 
the earth, Letween his house and theirs; 
and in this he gave Tommelise and the field- 
inouse leave to walk whenever they liked. 
But be told thew not to be afraid of a dead 
bird which lay in tbe passage, for it was au 
entire bird, with feathers and a beak; 
whicb certainly was dead just lately, at the 
beginning of the winter, and had been bur- 
ied se where be began his passage. 

The mule took a piece of touch wood in his 
inouth, for it shines just like fire in the 
dark, and weut before them, to light them 
in the long, dark passage. 

When they were come where the dead 
bird lay, the mole set bis broad nose to the 
ground, and ploughed up the earth, s0 that 
there was a large hole, through wuich the 
daylight could shine. 

In the middle of the tloor lay a dead 
swallow, with its beautiful wings pressed 
close to its sides, Ita legs and head were 
drawn up under the teathers; the poor 
bird had certainly died of cold. 

‘Tommelise was very sorry for it, for she 
was 80 food of little birds; they had 
through the whole suinmer, sung and twit- 
tered so beautifully to her; but the mole 
stood beside it, with his short legs, and 
said— 

‘‘Now it will tweedle no more! It must 
be a shocking thing to be born a little bird; 
thank goodness that none of my children 
have been such; fora bird has nothing at 
all butits singing; and it may be starved 
to death in winter.”’ 

‘*Yes, that you, who are a sensible man, 
may well say,’’ said the fieldmouse ; ‘what 
has the bird, with all its piping aud singing, 
when wintercomes? It may be famished 
or frozen.”’ 

Tommeiise said nothing, but when the 
two others turned their backs, she bent 
over it, stroked aside the feathers which 
lay over ita head, and kissed its closed 
eyes. 

‘*Perbaps it was that same swallow which 
sang 80 sweetly to me insumwmer,” thonght 
she. ‘‘Whata deal of pleasure it caused 
ne, the dear, beautiful vird.’’ 

The mole stopped up the opening which 
it bad made for the daylight to come in, and 
acco. panied the ladies home, 

Tommelise, however, could not sleep in 
the night; so she got up out of bed, and 
wove a small, beautiful mat of bay ; and that 
she carried down and soread over the dead 
bird; laid soft cotton-wool, which she had 
found in the fieldinouse’s parlor, around 
the bird, that it wight lie warm in the cold 
earth. 

‘Farewell, thou pretty little bird,” said 
she; ‘‘farewell, aud thanks for thy beauti- 
ful song in summer, when all the trees 
were green, and the sun shone so warmly 
upon us,”’ 

With this she laid her head upon the 
bird’s breast, and the sainé moment was 
quite awazed, for it seemed to her as if 
there were a siigbt movement within it. 
It was the bird's beart. The bird was not 
dead ; it lay in a swoon, and now being 
warined, it was re-auiimated. 

Tommelise was quite terrified, for in 
comparison with ber the bird was a very 
large creature; but she took courage, how- 
ever, laid the cotton-wool closer around the 
poor swallow, and fetched a coveriet of 
crysantbemum leaves, which she haf tor 
her bed, and laid 1t over its bead, 

Next night she listened again, and it was 
quite living, bat 80 weak that it could only 
open its eyes a very little and see Tomme- 
lise, who stood$with a piece of touch wood 
in her band, for other light she had none. 

“Tbanks thou shait have, thou pretty !ir- 
tle child,” said the sick swallow to her; “I 
have been beautifully revived, I sual! 


soon recover my strength, and be able to 
fly again out into the warm sunsbine.” 

“Oh,” said she, “it is so cold out of duors. 
It snows and freezes. Stop in thy warm 
ved, and I will nurse thee,”’ 

She brought the swallow water in a 
flower leaf, and it drank it, and related to 
ber bow it bad torn one of its wings upon a 
thorn bush, and, therefore, had not been 
able to fly so well as the other swallows, 
who bad flown far, far away, into the warm 
countries, It bad, at last, fallen down upon 
the ground; but more than that it knew 
not, nor how it had come there. 

During the whole winter it continued 
down here, and Tommelise was very kind 
to it, and became very fond of it; but 
neither the mole nor the field:nouse knew 
anything about it, for they could not en- 
dure swallows, 

As s00n a8 ever spring caine, and the suc 
shone warm into the earth, the swallow 
bade farewell to Toimmelise, who opened 
the hole which the mnole bad covered up. 

The sun shone so delightfully down into 
it, and the swaliow asked whetber she 
would not go with him ; she might sit upon 
bis back, and he would fly out with ber far 
into the green wood. 

But Towmmelise knew that it would dis- 
tress the old fieldmouse if she thus left 
her. 

“No, I cannot,’’ said Tommelise., 

“Farewell, farewell, thou good, sweet lit- 
tle maiden,” said the swallow, and flew out 
into the sunsbine. 

Tow melise looked after it, and the tears 
came into ber eyes, for she was my | found 
of the swallow, and she felt quite forlorn 
now it was gone. 

“Quivit! quivit!”’ sang the bird, and 
flew intothe green wood. 

Tommelise was sorrowful. She could 
not obtain leave to go out into the warm 
sunshine. The corn whicb had been sewn 
In the field above the mouse’s dwelling had 
grown 80 high that it was now like a thick 
wood to her. 

“Now, during this summer, thou shalt 
get thy wedding clothes ready,’’ said the 
fieldinouse to her; for the old neighbor, 
the wealthy mole, had presented himself 
as a wooer. 

“Thou shalt bave both woollen and linen 
clothes ; that shalt bave both table and body 
linen, if thou wilt be the mole’s wife,” said 
the old tield:mouse, 

Tommelise was obliged to sit down and 
spin; and the fieldmouse hired six spiders 
to spin and weave both nigbt and day. 

Every eveuing the nole came to pay a 
visit, and always said that when the sum- 
mer was ended, and the sun did not ehine 
80 hotly as to bake the earth to a stone— 
yes, when the summer was over, then he 
and Tommelise would have @ grand wed- 
ding; but it never gave her any pleasure, for 
she did not like the wealthy old geutieman. 

Every morning when the sun rose, and 
every evening when it set, she stole out to 
the door; and if the wind blew the ears of 
corn aside so that she could see the blue 
sky, she thought how bright and beautiful 
it was out there, and she wished so much 
that she could, just once more, see the 
dear swallow. Sut he never came ; he cer- 
tainly had flown far, tar away from the 
lovely green wood, 

It was now autumn, and all Tommelise’s 
wedding things were ready. 

‘In four weeks thou shalt be warried,”’ 
said the old fieldmouse to her, But Toin- 
melise cried, and said that she would not 
have the rich mole. 

“Snick, snack!” said the fleldmouse; “do 
not goand be obstinate, else I shall bite 
thee with my white teeth! He is indeed, 
a very fine gentleman! The queen herself 
has not got a dress equal to his black vel- 
vet! He has riches both in kitchen and 
cotter. Be thankful that thou canst get 
such a one!’ 


So the wedding was fixed. The bride- 
groom was already cone, in his best black 
velvet suit, to fetch away Toummelise. She 
was to live with bim deep under ground, 
never to coine out into the warm sun- 
Shine, for that he could not bear. The 
poor child was full of sorrow; she must 
ouce more say farewell to the beautiful aun; 
and she begged so hard, that the fleldmouse 
gave ber leave to go to the door to do so. 

“Farewell, thou bright sun!’ said she, 
and stretched fortu ber arma, and went a 
few paces from the tieldmouse’s door, for 
the corn was now cut, and again there was 
nothing but the dry stubble, 

“Farewell! farewell!’ said she, and 
threw ber arins around a little red flower 
which grew there; and “yreet the little 
swallow for me, if thou chance to see bim!”’ 

“Quivit! quivit!” said the swallow, that 
very moment, above ber head; she looked 
up, there was the little swallow which bad 
jJustcome by. As soon as Toinmelise saw 
it she was very glad; she told it how un- 
willing she was to marry the rich old tnole, 
and live so deep underground, where the 
Sun never shone. She could not help 
weeping as she told him. 

“The cold winter is just at band,” said 
tue little swallow; “] am going far away 
to the warm couuntries, wilt thou g° with 
me? Thou canst sit upon my back ; bind 
thyself fast with the girdie, and so we will 
tly away from the rich mole and bis dark 
parlor, far away over the tnountains, to the 
warin countries, where the sun shines nore 
beautifully than here, and where there 
al ways is suminer, and where the beautiful 
flowers are always in bloom, Ouly fiy 
away with mé, thou sweet little Toinmelise 
who didst save my lite when I lay frozen 
ta the dark prison of the earth !”” 

“Yes, I will go with thee!” said then 
Tom melise, and seated herself upon the 
bird’s back, with her feet upon one of his 
culspread wings. She bound her girdle to 





026 of the strongest of bis feathers, aud 
thus the swallow flew aloft into the air, 

















over wood and over sea, high up above the 
great mountains, where lies the 

snow, and Tommelise shivered the 
intensely cold air; but she then cre 
among bird’s warm feathers, and only 
put out ber little head, that she might look 
at all the magnificent prospect that lay be- 
low her. 

Thus they came tothe warm countries. 
There the sun shone much brighter than 
it does here; the heavens were twice as 
high, and u trellisand beige grew the 
most splendid parple and green pea, 
Oranges and !emons bung ee :*y the 
woods, and myrtle and wild thyme sent 
forth their oo; the most beautiful 
children, on the high ran after, and 
played with large, brilliantiy-colored bat- 
terflies. But the swallow still flew on- 
weem os it = poe more and more beau- 
tifal. Among lovely green trees, and be. 
side a beautiful blue lake, stood a ace, 
built of the shining white marble of 
antiquity. Vines clainbered up the tal! 
pillars ; on the topmost of these were man 
swallow nests, and in one of these dwelt 
the very swallow which carried Tommelise, 

“Here is my home!” said the swallow; 
“but wilt thou now seek out for thyself 
one of the lovely flowers which grow be- 
low, and then I will place thee there, and 
thou shalt make thyself as comfortable as 
thou pleasest ?” 

“That is charmi 
clapped her smal! hands. 

ust by there lay a large white marble 

lar, which had fallen down, and broken 
oto three pieces, but amon these grew 
the most exquisite large white flowers, 

The swallow flew down with Tommmelise, 
and svated her upon one of the broad 
leaves,—but how amazed sie was! There 
sat a little man in the middle of the flower, 
as white and transparent asif he were of 
glass; the most lovely crown of gold was 
upon his bead, and the moat tiful 
bright wings upon bis shoulders; and he, 
too, was no larger than Tommelise. He 
was the angel of the flower. ln every 
flower lived such «@ little man or woman, 
but this was the king of them all. 

“Good gracious! how sinail he is!’ 
whispered Tommelise to the swallow, 
The little prince was as much frightened 
at the swallow, for it was indeed, a great, 
gigantic bird in comparison of him, who 
was 80 very small and delicate; but when 
he saw Tommelise, he was very giad, for 
she was the prettiest little maiden that he 
had seen. He took, therefore, the gelden 
crown from off his head, and set it upon 
hers, and asked her, what was ber name, 
and whether she woald be his wife, and be 
the queen of the flowers? Yes, he was 
really and truly a little man, quite differ- 
ent to the frog’s son, and to the mole, with 
his black velvet dress; she therefore said, 
Yea, to the pretty prince; aud sothere came 
out of every flower a lady or a gentleman, 
so lovely that it wasa pleasure to see them, 
and brought, every one of them, a present 
to Tommelise; but the best of all was a 
pair of beautiful wings, of fine white pearl, 
and these were fastened on Tommelise’s 
shoulders, and thus she also could fly from 
flower to tlower,—that was such a delight! 
And the little swallow sat up in ite nest 
and sang to them as well as it could, but 
still it was a little bit sad at heart, for it 
was very tond of Tommelise, and wished 
never to have parted froin her. 

“Thou shalt not be called Tommelise !”’ 
said the angel of the flowersto her; “it is 
an ugly naine, and thou art so beautiful. 
We will called thee Maia!” 

“Farewell, tarewell!’’ said the little 
swallow, and flew again forth from the 
warm countries, far, far away, to Denmark. 
There it had a little nest above the window 
of a room in which dwelt a poet, who can 
tell beautiful tales; for it sang,—‘‘Quivit, 
quivit!”’ and from the swallow, therefore, 
have we this history. 


2 ir 


IDEAS OF BEAUTY.—In Tunis the golden 
apple goes to the fattest. Keauty is measured 
by pounds, not only among the Moham- 
inedans, who prepare their girls for watri- 
mony by forcing their diet of kuskuasu,the 
national dis,a bighly tattening stew cf 
ineat Or poultry, herbs and dough, or by 
treating thew specially with horse liver, but 
also among the Jews, whose women natu- 
rally incline to corpulence, If an observant 
visitor could gain admission to one of the 
great harems of Tunis while it is occupied 
by its tenants, he would no doubt be en- 
abled to paiut a oy very different trom 
the conventional idea, Instead of a ocon- 
gress of beauty he would finda grand az- 
gregation of fatneas—girls old and obese at 
twenty, middie aged mountains of flesh, 
venerable monstrosities, all quarreling and 
wrangling and intriguing for the favor of 
the fickle tnaster, simply because that favor 
is the only form of distinction or mark of 
superiority open to their ambition. 


* said she, and 





STRANGE BopDIgs IN TIMBER.—A man 
has the contract for sawing into lumber 4 
large number of logs cut from trees stand- 
ing on the flelds of Antietam at the time of 
the great battle. He says that all sorts of 
missiles, from cannon balls to buck shut, 
are almost daily met with in the timber, and 
that it is really dangerous to stand near 
the saws when such lumber is be'ng cut, a 
number of saws having been snapped into 
fragments, when running at a bigh rate of 
speed, by striking iron shot embedded in 
the iogs, 

A large, angular fragment of a shell was 
struck by a saw, and a perfect shower of 
sparks rained about the mill fro:n the oon- 
tact of the metals, the saw being finally 
snapped into several pieces. In another 
instance a grape shot was cut _e~ by 4 
saw, leaving a bright polished sur on 
each hemisphere of the missile. 
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BREATHING TIME, 


BY RUTH LAMB. 


You smile to hear me say that I am old, as though 
the gauge 

of our life’s length were years alone, Theyare no 
test of age; 

For oft the hand is withered, while the heart is young 
and light, 


The brain still fushed with happy thoughts, though 
locks be scant and white, 


And oft again the heart that has but throbbed a few 
short years . 

Has borne, alas! an age of woe, of trial, and of 
fears. 

The step has lost its lightness, its springing, active 
tread, 

The smile has faded from the cheek, and Joy and 
hope are dead, 


The traveler who with toil has gained the height 
long kept in view, 

Does net at oace, with hasty feet, his downward 
path pursue; ; 

But pauses, leaning on his staff, to think of danjers 


past, 

And to exult that he has reached the wished fur goal 
at last. 

Just ashe turns would I to trace my footsteps on 
Life’s track, 

Though knowing, by the wayI climbed, no mortal 
can go back, 

To thank the Giver of all good for every victory 
won, 

And pardon crave, in Jesu’s name, for all still left 
undone, 

eae 


A GIRL OF LONG AGO. 





Just as, in wandering about the streets of 
Paris, one is struck by the complete ab- 
sence of child-life, so, after much reading 
of classical authors, one feels inclined to 
exclaim: ‘‘Wnere are the children? How 
about the little boys and girls?’’ Or, rather, 
‘how about the girls?’’ tor boys are cer- 
tainly mentioned, and often. 

The boys, in Greece, were taught the 
three R’s, as they are facetiously called, 
“reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic,’’ and, be- 
sides, learned to recite the verses of their 
great standard author, Homer. Gymnas— 
tics, too, they were taught systematically, 
for all free men were trained to be soldiers 
of the State in ancient Greece. But for 
girls, none of these studies were considered 
necessary. 

Good housewifery was one of the quali- 
hes much esteemed in women, however, 
and one in which they excelled greatly. To 
spin with the distaff, to weave in the loom 
the garments for the family, to direct the 
labors of the slaves, ata time when every 
household was, in a great measure, self- 
sustaining, was the daily work of the lady 
of the house. 

It must have been a very indoor, restricted 
sort of life that the girls and womenfolk 
led. The women’s rooms were always at 
the back of the house, and were quite shut 
off from the front rooms, where the master 
of the house received his guests, or did his 
business. The women’s apartments were 
built round the four sides of an open court, 
into which they all looked, having nogmter 
windows or doors whatever, except the one 
passage from which the master entered. 

Although there is a great tank in the cen- 
tre of this open court to catch rain-water, 
there is rarely any drinking water supply 
in the house; so the women slaves have to 
be sent every morning with large earthen 
or bronze vases to fetch the supply needed 
for daily use. 

Then, the washing, of course, in those 
days, had certainly to be done at home. 
But if the family was very large, ina king’s 
establishment, for instance, they would go 
to the nearest riverside; a cart might be 
laden with the dirty linen, and the mother 
or eldest daughter, with a troup of hand- 
maidens, would make a great wash the ex- 
Cuse for a long, pleasant day out of doors 
in the open air, taking their dinner with 
them, while the clothes are getting dry, 
and sweet, and bleached, spread out in the 
bright rays of the ful! sunlight. 

Girls had much more freedom, much 
more physical exercise, much more out-of- 
door life in Sparta than they enjoyed in 
Athens. They were taught gymoastics, 


like their brothers; like them, they ran- 


races in public, aud underwent s regular 
training which was regulated by the Gov 
ernment, with the view of making them 
Strong and healthy women. Such fashions 
48 wearing tight stays or high-heeled shoes 


— have been at once forbidden by 
aw. 


Very different were the qualities most 
pr zed by Athens, ihe great rival of Sparta. 
L ke Sparta, she valued physical prowess 
io her men, but she valued equally the de- 
velopment of intellect andart. For her 





women she had quite a different ideal. 
Modesty, timidity, and all the retiring do- 
mestic virtues, together with a blind, im- 
plicit obedience to tather and husband, 
Were almost the only qualities admired or 
allowed in wife or daughter. 

A life of the strictest seclusion was the 
lot assigned to them, both before and after 
marriage. No races vr gymnastic games, 
no picnic washing days by the river for the 
Athenian girl. 

A baby daughter is born to the young 
mother. The fact is announced to the 
neighbors by a fillet of wool suspended at 
the door of the house, and this skein of 
wool typifies the iuture life of the little 
one. Had the baby been a boy, & wreath 
of olive would have told the world that 
Athens was the richer by another cultiva- 
tor for her fertile soil. 

fhe boy will grow up to manhood sur- 
rounded by works of art and literature sur- 
passing all the world has known of, before 
or since, for grace or beauty. The girl of 
*Athens, will grow to womanhood secluded 
within bare walls, ignorant of all arts but 
the very elementary ones of spinning, weav- 
ing, and needlework. So timid is she that 
she will not dare to raise her eyes to any 
but her nearest relations; so excluded is 
she that no man save father and brothers 
ever enters her apartments, 

When about six or seven years of age, 
she will be taken, with a party of other 
little girls, all dressed alike in yellow dresses 
(the sacred color) to the temple of Artemis 
(the Greek Diana), the protecting goddess 
of young girls, and there soiemnly dedi- 
cated to the care of that gooddess. The 
maiden will visit the temple of Artemis 
once again, when she lays aside her child- 
hood’s toys and games, and enters into the 
cares of married life. 

Again, a maiden grown, she takes part in 
the procession and the solemn dance round 
the altar of Ceres when the autumn festi- 
vals come round, and the annual public 
thanksgiving is held for the harvest of corn 
and olives. Dressed in her long tunic, she, 
with other girls of her own age, heads the 
procession, some bearing the vases of in- 
cense, some the baskets of cakes to be used 
in the sacrifice. 

The youths of Athens seek eagerly for 
these rare occasions, on which they can ob- 
tain a glance at their possible brides; for 
Athens had adopted the eastern custom of 
permitting no social intercourse between 
tbe sexes until after marriage. 

The next event in her life ie her marriage, 
which has been arranged by her parents. 
The bride and bridegroom exchange vows, 
holding each other by the hand. Then the 
bridegroom makes a present to his future 
wite. Thisis the ceremony of betrothal. 
The marriage is lomg delayed afterwards. 
The day before her wedding the bride cuts 
oft her long hair, which she dedicates to 
Athene (Minerva). 

After marriage she enters upon her duties 
as mistress of her new home, and, in her 
seclusion, greater than ever, may be said 
to be almost buried from the world. 





Brains of bold, 








When we do not good we sin. 
Fame—a flower upon a dead man’s heart. 


The men who made this country were 
not afraid of toll, 

Only the actions of the just smell sweet 
and blossom in the dust. 

The confidant of my vices is my master, 
though he were iny valet. 

Modesty winneth good report, Dut scorn 
cometh clese upon servility. 

If you see one cold and vehement at the 
same time, set him down asa fanatic. 

Though Peter sined above the rest, yet, 
repenting, be is named above the rest. 

Inclination never wants for an excuse, 
for, ifone won't do, therearea dozen others. 

Money is a bottomless sea, in which con- 
science, honor, and truth may be drowned, 

Success, like greatness, is thrust ou one 
man; it comes not at the earnest wooing of another. 


A third-rate young man is the same, 
though he accidentally be placed in a first-rate posl- 
tion. 

What it is our duty to do we must do be- 
cause it Is right, not bécause any one can demand it 
of us. 

The crowns ot kings do not prevent those 
who wear them from being tormented sometimes by 
violent headaches. ‘ 

It is naturally impossible for an old man 
to grow young again; and itis next to impossible for | 
a decrepit, aged sinner to become a new creature and i 
be born again. 





Femininities. 


FAasculinities. 





Something new in millinery is the 
tailor-made hat, 


Paris milliners have even got to using 
artificial tomatoes. ; 


A rubber sole tor ladies’ shoes, remova 
ble at pleasure, is out. 


New soup tureens of silver have an ar. 
rangement underneath for a tiny spirit lamp. 


- There are 10,000 milliners in New York 


and Brooklyn, or about 1 bonnetmaker to every #0 
women, 


The crushed strawberry color that was 


80 fashionabie for a time has been succeeded by a 
shade called spilled molasses. 


‘‘What 's an epistle?’’ asked a Sunday- 
school teacher of herclass. ‘*The wife of an apos- 
tle!’ replied the young hopeful. 


A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; 
a kind eye makes contradiction an assent; an en- 
raged eye makes beauty deformed, 


Mrs. Bagley and her daughter, of Chi 
cago, have just returned from a trip round the 
world, which they made without male escort. 


It is very wicked for men to flirt, but the 
women are to blame for it after all. If there were 
no women it is certain that men would never think 
of flirting. 


He: ‘Oh, my darling, you will be mine, 
will you? When may I taik toe your mether—to- 
morrow?’’ She; **‘Yes—that is—no, no! To-morrow 
is wash day!’’ 


He: ‘“‘Did you enjoy the sermon?’’ She: 
**Of course | did, lhad on a new hat and dress, and 


the sexton seated me directly in front of that dread- 
ful Miss Briggs.’’ e 


A Wisconsin woman recently threw car. 
bolic acid on her husband, destroying his eyesight, 
because he declined to cultivate a piece of ground as 
she wanted it done, 


Which letter in the alphabet is of the ut 
most importance to a young lady, and why ?—The 
letter ‘‘l,’’ because upon it depends whether ber Iile 
will be married or marred, 


The woman who pays $20 for a bonnet 
will reach down a lamp chimney for five miautes and 
nearly burn her nails to the quick to light a piece of 
fulded paper to save a match. 


Mistress to new cook: ‘“‘Bridget, the soup 
is quite cold. Didn’t I tell you to warm the tureen?’’ 
Bridget: ‘*Yis, mam; but shure an’ I thought the 
soup wud warrum the toorane!’’ 


* 

He: ‘‘You know, dearest, that an acci 
dent sometimes happens without warning. Suppos- 
ing that l were killed, would you marry agaiu?’’ 
She: ‘* Oh, not immediciely.’’ 


What a dignity it gives an old lady, that 
balance atthe pankers! How tenderly we look at 
her faults if she is a relative; what a kind, good- 
natured old creature we find her! 


Let your life with him be absolutely sa- 
cred to you, atbing apart, never to be spoken of or 
hintedat. What you ave to suffer bear silently, 
and leteveu your rejoicing be in secres. 


A lady writer on fashions informs the 
public that ‘‘the Louls XVI. hat is very becoming to 
a pretty woman made of yellow and black straw.’’ 
But a woman built that way—well, she had best be 
left alone! 


Wife: ‘‘I want to go into this store fora 
minute.’’ Husband: **What do you want to get?’’ 
Wife: ‘Uh, only halfa yard of white ribbon.’' Hus- 
band, who knows the sex: ‘*Very well; [I will call 
for you in about two hours *' 


A lady who bad had her photograph ta- 
ken was showing it to her husband. ‘**Do you 
think that it looks like me?’’ she asked, ‘‘Yes,"’ he 
said, aftera critical examination. ‘‘lt looks like 
you; only it seems very quiet,’’ 


Edith: ‘‘Ma, the new maid is dreadfully 
stupid.’’ Mamma: ‘‘What has she done?’? ‘*Why, 
I wanted to practice a little, su [sent her tothe wmwu- 
sic room for ‘The Lost Chord,’’’ ‘**Well?’’ ‘the 
brought me the clothes-line!’’ 


One day littke Mamie’s mother reproved 
her quite sharply for not changing her shoes. After 
a moment’s reflection Mamie said: ‘I wish you 
would be real dood to me, mamina. I fink you would 
like it after you got used to it.’’ 


Mrs. Clarissa Cox, of Wakefield, Mass., 
who une day recently rounded out 100 years of life 
in this vale of tears, was asked the secret of her 
longevity. ‘‘Hard work,’’ said she; ‘*hard work 
has always been good for me, and I've always had 
plenty of it todo,’’ 


It I want to tell a woman’s temper I 
watch her eyelids, You cao read aman in the same 
way, but not soreadily. A woman witha flery tew- 
per will move her eyelids with a snap, and that snap 
betrays her. Another who is easy-going and hard 
to arouse moves her eyelids languldly. 


Susie: ‘Oh, mamma, I'll never disolb y 
you again!’’ Mamma; “Why, Susie, what have 
you done?’? Susie: **Well, I drank my milk at 
junch, and then I ate—a pickle; and the milk said to 
the pickie, ‘Get out,’ and the pickie said, ‘I won't,’ 


ha) 


and they are having an awful time! 


The nails should not be scraped with a 
‘sharp blade of any kind, either on their surface or at 
the ends. For cleanliness, use a sti! brush end 
plenty of soapand water. Vigorous rubving witha 
stout towel everytime the bands are washed, will 
give the surface of the natisa beautiful polish. 


“White, blue and black are the three 
colors becoming to young people,’’ said the Pope, 
when giving some instruction toa secretary regari- 
ing the trousseau of his niece, Countess Marie Kiect. 
‘Gray and brown, ’’ added the Holy Father, ‘only 
sult old women, and as forall the other cviors, I do 
not like them.’* 


In the Eoglish Lord Clarendon’s hi-tori 
cal papers is the following: ‘‘At Henley-upon- 
Thames, a woman, speaking against taxation ia- 
posed by Parliament, was ordered by the committee 
to have her tongue fastened by a nali to the body of 


a tree by the wayside ona market day: which was | 


accordingly done, and a paper, in grea: letters, set- 
ting forth the heinousness of her crime, ixed to her 
vack.’’ 








The Czar of Russia plays on the French 


Happiness is not perfected until it is 
shared. 


A golden street lamp with a diamond 
light makes an attractive scarf pin. 


Ob, why don’t more men put an enemy 
into their brains to steal away their mouths. 


It an’t whut er man is dat makes him 
happy in dis yere worl’. It's whut he thinks he is, 


A Deadwood judge ordered a jury fed 


on bread and water untila verdict could be agreed 
on. 


A spinster declares that old bachelors 


are frozen-out old gardeners in the flower-bed of 
love. 


If the whole world were put into ore 


scale, and my mother into the other, the world would 
kick the beam. 


The bighest point outward things can 
bring one into, is the contentment of the mind, 
with which no estate is miserable. 


A New Yorker has received a bil) from 
his washerwoman in which there was an item of six 
**hamfish,’’ which was washerwoman for handker- 
eblefs. 


Happiness has no abiding place, but often 
is like the old woman'sspectacies. After hunting for 
them high and low, she found them at last safe ou 
her nose. 


This is the season of the year when the 
hunter who drags his gun along the ground by the 
barrel, and the man who did not know it was loaded, 
get in their fine work. 


A woman don’t kaow half as much about 
voting as aman does abont rocking a cradle, yet 
there are more women who want to vote than men 
who want to roc cradles. 


A Plymouth (Mass.) man has arranged 
an electric sefeguard for his grapevines. It gives 
intruders such a shock that, it is said, not one has 
ever paid a return visit, 


A crusty old bachelor who resides among 
us declares that he never heard a lady refer to any- 
thing that happened before the war. They prefer to 
treat it as ancient history. 


The minister of a church in Somerset 
county, Maine, has his sermons printed, and when 
any of his congregation are absent from church oa 
Sunday he sends them a copy. 


‘John, John, there’s a burglar in the 
house! I hear him inthe cupboard!’? ‘‘Where you 
putthatpie?"* ‘Yes, Oh, John, whereare going?*’ 
**l am going to rescue him,.*’ 


The meanest man in Sioux Falls (Dak.), 
is declared to be one who recently collected money to 
bury a dead child and buy medicine for three others 
sick with diphtheria, and then spent It for whisky. 


A Boston woman says she never wanted 
to be a man untill she began riding on the horse cars 
of that city. Then she wanted to be aman so that 
she could spit on the floor and annoy other women, 


Romance interrupted—Dearest, I love 
you. Only promise that you will be my— Small boy 
under the window-—iame's called, fellers, Ex- 
cited lover at window—Say, bub, what's tne score? 


It a mao really loves study and has an 
eager desire for the acquisition knowledge, nothing 
but misfortune or something exceptional in the way 
of accident will prevent him from being a successful 
student. 


No Chinaman presumes to allow his 
beard, whiskers, or moustaches to grow till he Its 
well advanced in years. To do sols a privilege of 
age, and therefore marks ainan who is entitled to 
soine consideration, 


Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, born 
in 1799; James Bradbury, of Maine, borne in 1805; 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississipp!, born in 1804, and 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, born in 1809, are the 
four oldest living ex-senators. 


A great dea) of talent is lost in the world 
for the wantof little courage. Every day sends to 
their graves a number of obscure men who have only 
rewained obscure because their timidity has pre- 
vented them from making a first effort. 


_‘Lay off your overcoat, or you won't 
feei it when you go out,’’ sald 4 laodiord ofa Western 
inn toa guest who was sitting by the fire. ‘'The last 
time | was here I left off my overenat, I didn't feel 
it when | went out, and i haven't felt it since,’ 


Massachusetts has over one hundred fe- 
male stock gambiers. It is human nature, even 
ieminine human nature, to gainble in something, 
and where there are not men enough to allow it to be 
inatrimony it is liable to be stocks. Stocks are safer, 
too. 


In China a man can borrow money on 


the strength of his having ason, but noone will ad 
vance a half-penny if he has a dozen daughters, 
Tie former is responsible for the debts of his lather 


for three generations. The latter Ils responsible only 
for the dete of her husband. 


Examination in an English high shoo) 
for girls. Question, the Introduction of tobacco In- 
to England. Answer, ‘‘Tovacco was tutrodaced 
into England by Sir Waiter Raleigh, who sald, ‘Be 
of gcod cheer, for we have this day lighted such a 
flame in Engiaod as by God's grace shall never be 
extinguished.’ ’* 


Two boys named Smith were sent to the 
same school, The twin name of John Smith pazzied 
the other scholars how to give them significant nick- 
names. The difficulty was solved by their diseover- 
ing that the one was the son of an auctioneer and the 
other the son of a waiter. Thereupon they dubbed 
the ope ‘‘Going’’ Smith and the other ‘**toming’* 
Smith—names by which they are still distinguished, 


A number of women in Baltimore have 


organized a temperary substitute tor a whipping 


post. UOneof their neighbors was in the habitof re- 
ceiving @ periodical beating from her harchand, 
They kept & waich on him, and the other evening 
when he began one of his attacks on her they sud- 
denly appeared and thrashed him with considerable 
enthasiasm and steut rawhides. He promised to let 


his wife alene ia future. 
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We have received from A. 8. Bolles, 
Esq., Chiet of Bureau, Part l11I of the 
‘“‘Annual Report of the Secretary of Inter- 
nal Affairs of Pennsylvania.”” ‘Ihe book 
embraces the Industrial Statistics of the 
emg and is a most valuable and interest- 
ng compilation, deserving the careful 
commendation ot all citizens. 


‘“‘Pemberton; or One Hundred Years 
Ago,”’ has just been issued in neat book 
form, by Lovell & Co., New York. ‘Peim- 
berton,” as the older readers of THE Post 
will doubtless remember, was written by 
Mr. Henry Peterson, for many years its 
editor, Since its origiual publication in 
these columns, there have been many re- 
quests that the story be published in book 
form, which has now been done. Of course 
it is needless to speak o! its interest to those 
who have once read it, but to those as yet 
unacquainted therewith, we can commend 
it as one of th best historical novels any 
American author has ever produced. The 
time is of the Revolutionary War, and the 
scene mainly laid in this city. The plot 
introduces all the notable personage in the 
politicle campaigns and seciety of the 
period. Price, 30 cents. 


With a large class of appreciative and 
jodie readers, there is no better class of 
.00kKs than those relating to the lives and 
doings of the great m+n, who were con- 
nected, more or less, with the events of the 
time that made us the nation we are. Ac- 
cordingly, to furnish this class with the 
best obtainatle in that particular line, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have issued 
in fine form, “The Life and Times of John 
Jay, Secretary of Foreign Atfairs under 
the Confederation, and First Chi-f Justice 
of the United States,’”’ by William White- 
lock. Besides the essentials compreliended 
in this part of the work, it also givesa 
sketch of public events from tie opening 
of the Revolution to the election of ‘Thomas 
J tlerson to the Presidency. A good, 
critical lile of Jay has long been desired, 
and Mr. Whitelock's efforts have been 
directed to satisfying it. Owing to the 
— and personality of the subject, this 
Jife is not overly stirring and full of inter- 
est, but otherwise presents a faithtul and 
valuable reflex of the man and his period 
that is not without its interest in example 
as well as mere historic reminiscence, For 
salo by Porter & Coates. Price, $1.75, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


The Cosmopolitan for October has among 
its contents “The Passing of the Butfalc,”’ 
illustrated; “The Last Night,’’ (poem), 
“A Lear ot New England” (story), *illo- 
gical,” “The Drowned Man,” “The First 
Jenny Lind Ticket,” by P. T. Barnum ; 
“A Remedy for Poverty,’? by Richard A. 
Proctor; “The Burning Ship,’ “Che Sec- 
ond Wife of Napoleon,” “The Pigmy King- 
dom of a Debauchee,”’ illustrated, by Kk. 
Clement; “Mr.and Mrs, Inderwick,’? by 
John Esten Cooke; “A Buckboard Trip 
Among the Indians,” “Shakspeare Bacon's 
Cipher,’ by Walt Whitman; “Charles 
Sumner ; Recollections,’ illustrated ; “The 
Tours of the Presidents,” and A ‘Turncoat 
for Love.” Sehlicht & Field Co,, publish- 
ers, No. 29 Park Row, New York. 


The November number of Lippincott’s 
Monthly Mitgvazine opens with a complete 
novel, by Virginia W. Johuson, entitied 
“The Terra-Cotta Bust.””” The series of un- 
dergraduate sketches of life in the princi- 
pal colieges of the United States is brouglit 
to a close by R.S. Rounds’s ‘Social Life 
at Amherst College.” Felix L. Oswald’s 
article, *A Modern Spartacus,” details the 
adventures and exploits of a bandit, who 
for several years back has delied the Mexi- 
can authorities, Another valuable article 
is Prot. John Johnson, Jr.’s, “The School- 
Boy as a Microcosm.” “The Story of a 
Stanza,” by. John R. Tait, isa bit of liter- 
ary autobiography. Arlo Bates’s “A 
Sketeb in Umber” is a story of unusual 
power and insight. The most -important 
of the poems is contributed by Walt Whit- 
than, and is entitled “November Boughs,’’ 
Excellent verses are also contributed by 
Mary Bradley and Willis Boyd Allen. The 
departments are interesting as usual. Lip- 
pincott & Co, publishers, 


The November number of the Magazine 
of Artis one of unusual excellence, The 
frontispiece is a striking etching from a 


painting by Eimnile Wauters, “The Mad- | 


’ 


ness of hiugo Van der Goes.” The leading 
article ison M. Wauters,andin it we are 
given f.csimiles in sanguine of sketches 
trom his portfolio and of his tamous paint 
ings. This is followed by an interesting 
paper on “Heine as an Art Critic’? The 
curious and aucient industry of ‘Flint 
Knapping,”’ 
cil, and toere is a carefully prepared pape- 
on ‘Artin its Relation to History,” giving 
by way of illustration a tine page engrav- 
ing of Turner's famous painting ‘Ulysses 
Taunting Polyphe:.us.”’ The reader of an- 
tiquarian tastes will enjoy the article on 
“New Coins tor Old.””) The Americans at 
the Salon” is illustrated with capital repro- 
duccions of the most fanious of tue pictures 
ex ibited by American painters. the ve- 
scription of Geo, Augustus Sala’s house in 
London is continued and protusely illus- 
trated. The Art Notes will be found 
fresh and full. Terins, $3.50 a year. Cas- 
sell & Company, publishers, New York 
City. 
°F 


Mrs. Partington and her son [ke, it is said, 
both use Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup for colds. 


Every traveling man should take with 
him a bottle of Salvation Oil. Price, only 
25 cents, 


Recent Book Issues. | 


is described with pen and pen- | 


Shadows of the Past. 


BY ©. J. 








my bumble biggin. The st:eets are 

quiet, for the old clock ‘‘ben the hose’’ 
has just struck twelve, and iny thoughts, 
as they are wont, wander listlessly about 
the room, 

The flickering fire reflects its fitful light 
about me, and casts weird shadows along 
the floor, for my lamp has burned low. 
From picture on to picture ny eyes wan- 
der; but the uncertain light will not stay 
with them, 

The oaken sideboard, which bas been an 
heirloom in the family now for genera- 
tions, stands dull and dead beside me. The 
otherwise meagre furnishings of my lonely 
rootn offer little tood for meditation, and I 
gaze'upon the dying embers before me until 
the glowing tiny casements tall one by one 
in total wreck and ruin, and their place is 
marked by blackened ashes, 

Upon the mantel-shelf are ranged, with 
studious care, the littie trinkets of a bap- 
piertime. Here, my mother’s tiny oaken 
workbox, beneath the unlocked lid of 
which are placed her silver thimole, that 
she loved so well; ber needles, now be- 
sineared with rust, from lack of use; and 
her little odds and ends, so needful once, 
and 80 much res le 

And there is tather’s silver snuff-box, 
witb initialed lid and well-carved top; and 
when | take it from its place the bappier 
past reveals itself to me: 

1 see his comely face reflected on the lid, 
I near his kindly voice k words of 
homely comfort and correction, as I have 
otten beard in days gone by. I look, and 
as I look, the tace is gone, and the merry 
chat of old familiar friends, friends of my 
father’s strikes upon my ear. The merry 
song, the merrier laugh, the joyful click of 
glasses when the toasts are pledged—these 
bring me back to past festivities, rare, 
though always happy. 

The sounds and faces vanish. I open 
wide the lid, and in the corners of the box 
there still are seen sinall particies of my 
fatber’s favorite snuff. Even now it has 
not lost its flavor; and as its minute atoms 
seek my brain, | think I sit witb him once 
nore iu the “auld kirk at bame.’’ 

I hear us chant in dragging weasures the 
soleinn psalm, and favorite of my father’s, 
“Old Hundred.” I hearthe earnest pastor 
pray, and the lesson read ; and when the 
serinon is begun, I see the “snuff mull”’ 
passed trom hand to hand; and involun- 
tarily, I stretch it out at arm’s length even 
now. 

Old faces, familiar with their triendliness, 
appear before me one by one; and torins 
that I used to Know stand betwixt me and 
the fire. I shut the snuft-box lid, and faces 
and forins sink away from me, 

But what is this that lies beside the box ? 
A silver watch with dimpled case. Ah, 
tbat, too, tells ity tale. Full many a time I 
have seen that old watch wound and car- 
ried forth in bands that used to hold me as 
achild, and clasp in firm grip with mine in 
neetings and partings of the later years, I 
bave seen itin its brighter days, when its 
works were active, and not dead, as they 
have been for 80 long. 

Its owner, too! Ab, tne! bow short and 
vet how long it seems since he took ine on 
his Knee and told the story of that very 
watch, 

“The dimple on the case ?”’ he’d say, in 
answer tomy childish query. “Why, mv 
lad, l’ve told you that a thousand times, | 
ain sure,’’ 

And now | bear the Story told again. I 
soe the opposing forces stand at Waterloo; 
] hearthe heavy guns burst in upon my 
ear, the yells of pain and shouts of exorta- 
tion; and among the British ranks stands 
one I know to be ny father, 

The bullets, bringing death, whiz past in 
last succession. | watch my father, with 
his brave companions, fighting in the thick- 
estofthe fray. I fear bis death, and pray 
for his deliverance. A bullet strikes his 
breast! 

“Oh, God!” Lery ; ‘he’s gone!” 

I look again; but still he fights rignt 
manfually. How is this? That silver 
| watch guarded the spot which the bullet 
| struck. My brave father’s life was 
| saved, 
| I hear a cheer that shakes the earth on 
which I stand; | see the stubborn toe dis. 
perse like chatl; and now I know that the 
battle is won. The scene of carnage melts 
away. I putthe watch back to its sacred 
pace, just as the dying notes of victory 
touch iny ear, ‘ 

Once wore I scan the mantel-shell, and 
there, half hidden in a crevice of the wall, I 
see a tiny paper parcel. I open it, and find 
within a lock of yellow hair, Ah, me! 
that golden ringlet opens out a volume of 
the past. . 

I tee! that IT am young again and tull of 
hope. The tnoon shines down upon the 
glassy lake, and I stroll listiessly with a 
fair Companion along the woodland path, 
aud speak of love and future happiness, | 
feel the gentle pressure of my loved one’s 
hand, and hear her tell me that she’! aye 
be mine. 

But darker days come on. I watch the 
progress of that dry, barsh cough; I see 
the face grow wan and piuched, the eves 
grow dull, the shoulders stoop, the bands 
grow thinner by degrees. She telis me she 
1s dying, aud I know she speaks the aw{u! 
truth. 

My hopes and ig poe fall, for they 
were all built up in that sweet form, | 
watch ber while she dies—by day anu 
night I watch, till the change comes, and I 
au left alone. 


| SIT alone. The night wind sighs avout 














But cn the evening that ber spirit fled, 
she gave me that yellow curl from off her 
head, and there and then I vowed to keep 


it ° 

1 hear the old clock chime the hour of 
two; I look around me, and the room is 
dark, My fire is out; my oil-lamp burns 
iow ; and I bave been amidst the Shadows 
of the Past. 
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EARLY STEAM NAVIGATION.—The first 
steain navigation in the world was by the 
steam boat Phoniz, built by John Stevens, 
and navigated from Hoboken to Philadel- 
phia, by Robert Stevens, in‘the year 1808. 
The first steam voyaye across the Atlantic 
was made in the year 1819. ‘To the Savan- 
nah, an American vessel of 380 tons bur- 
then, launched at Corlear’s Hook, New 
York, Aug, 22, 1818, with side as is 
due the honor of accomplishing this feat. 
The steamer went from New York to 
Bavannal, and sailed thence to England. 
She inade the in tweuty-tive days, 
during eighteen of which she used steam. 
At Liverpool the Savannah made a great 
sensation, aud at one time soine of the leas 
saygacious wok her tor a vessel on fire. 
There was no rooin for cargo when the ves- 
sel was stored with coal. The Savannah 
was sent [rom England to Russia to be solu 
to th» Czar, and proceeded to St. Peters- 
burg, but the sale was not consumunated. 
it was said that $50,000 was lost by this 
enterprise. Captain Moses —“— coun- 
manded the Savannah. Lord Lynedoch 
preseuted Captain Rogers with an inscribed 
tea- kettle, he return voyage trom St. 
Petersburg direct to New York was made 
iu twenty-six days, It may be interesting 
to the reader to kuow that the Savannah 
was alterwardscon verted int» a sailing Ves- 
sel, She was eventually wrecked on the 
south coast of Long island. From that 
time tbe ventures in ocean steam naviga- 
tion were alinost without nuinber, and not 
4 year passed tnat did not see great im. 
provements and changes, and successlui 
trips insteaw vessels. 

In 1825 the steamer Enterprise went to 
Caicutta from England, taking 113 days in 
doing it, and as eariy as 1886 propositions 
were inade to establish lines of steam ves- 
sels between New York and Liverpool. 
‘Two years later the period of great steain- 
ships vegan. Is was in 1838 that the Sirius, 
a Ship of 700 tons and 250 horse-power, sailed 
from Cork, April 4, and the Great Western, 
a comparatively powerlul steamer, ot 450 
horse-power, paddle-wheels 28 feet diai- 
eter, and 10 feet length of floats,sailed from 
Bristol, April 8. Both steamners arrived in 
New York April 23, the Sirius in the morn- 
ing, andthe Great Western in the atfter- 
noon. 

A sinall steamer, named the Midas, pro- 
pelled by a double screw, lett New York in 
1844, and was the first American steam 
vessel to pass the Cape of Geod Hope. She 
became a passenger vessel on the internal 
waters of China. 

About the time when the Sirius and 
Great Western made their successtul trial 
trips, Ericsson, Smith and others were 
again experimenting with the screw, and 
Ericsson 800n put it into general use in the 
United States, His first boat was success- 
fulim 1837 as a tuzon the Thames, The 
first uaval screw was the Archimedes, buiit 
for the British navy in 1840. She was so 
successful that. comparatively few ocean 
paddle steamers were constructed there- 


alter. In 1847 the first transatlantic screw 
steamer, the Muassuchusetts, made the 
voyage. 
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A GENTLEMAN entered a phrenologist’s 
office in Boston and asked to have his head 
examined. After a moment’s inspection the 
professor started back exclaiming: Good 
beavens! you have the most unaccountable 
cou bination of attributes I ever discovered 
inahbuman being. ‘Were your parents 
eccentric !’’ **No, sir,’’ replied the all-round 
character, meekly, “but my wife is, You 
needn't pay any attention to the larger 
buimps, sir.’’ 





WANAMAKER’S 
Where is there another such a Dress 


Goods House as WANAMAKER’S, the 
largest in the world? 





_ FOR TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES: 
Nellessen’s tinest imported Broadcloth 54 In., Bayd 
Also of rare excellence (but not Nellessen’s) 4in $2 75 
pAabtor weight, H inch, $2.50; 52 ineh, 2. al 
nevery delicate Autuinn tint. Noe 
probing ee oy oO extra charge for 
N oe A FALL GOODs : 
A varied line of $1 stuffs, neat, handsome 
Cheeks with plaid effect of silk hair-lines qi a5" 
Cashmere weave with variety of overplaids, $1.25. 


Bourette Piaids, cloth finish, $1.25. 
Choicer stuffs, extra finishing, $1.50. 
— M-PRICED DREsS MATERIALS: 
Saxony Vilaids, with armure figure 7 
pea 3s inch, 50 centa, ie on, Tee 
Self colored broken Plaid, imported, 40 inch, 65c 
Same fabric and price, checks instead of t : 
verse. 3s Chott 65 cents, Cn an 
‘nuddah Cloth, with Serve effects. ch, § 
Nah a 9 Foule, 42inch, 75 cents. ° = tneh, & conte, 
vole weave suitings, linported, 40 inch, 7 
For com bination, imported Plush'noveltica 1816. vie 
Two new Ribbons, all-silk Satin and Gros-Grain, 
known only by our special names. : 
BELMONT, IW 


No. 2 dein., 5e No. 3 P 
No. 3 Win. 7 Nor Filmes be. 
No. 5, %in., 8c, No. 5,1 i? oe” 
eg 7. Velie, i | No. 7 Iin.) ide, 
NO. 9, digit, .. lo. e 
No. 12, 1412 17¢. so : Uein., 17e, 


vO. in., We, 
6 ib. Blankets, 72x84in., $5. wah a oe 
Scarlet Blankets, $2.75 (5 $0-80; latter 9ibe, extra large, 





When you write for sam 

; ples or goods, 
Ziv6 us a hint that'll bs} 
sélect wisely, — oe 

Send forthe New Falland Wi ‘ata- 
logue. Now Readu. wpronens 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PMILADELPSIA, PA. 





R.R.R. gee. 


in from oue to twenty minutes never fails to relieye 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
provtrated with disease may suffer, Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as to(the Power of Badway’s 
Ready Relief im a Case of 
Seliatic Bheumatism. 


- No. 3 VAN NESS PLACE, Néw York. 

Dr. RapwaY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have bad fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and, 
at times, ia both lower limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted { have tried 
almost all the remedics recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find rellef, but ail proved to be 
fail 


ures, 
1 bave irted various kinds of ba manipulations, 
outward applications of liniments numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicta: all of wh fulled to give me relief. 
Last September, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who had been afllicted as enzesit), was induced to 
try your remedy. en suffering fearfully 
with one of my old turns. To my earprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, alter bathing 
aud rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb ii 
a warm giow, c by the Heliet. ln a short time 
the n passed entirely away, although I have 
siight periodical ‘attacks approaching a change of 
weather. 1 know now how to cure myself, and feel 
ulte master of the_ situation, DWAY's 
EADY RELIEF is my irigad. saqver travel with- 
¢in my valise. Yours 
So peaa ars . GRO. STARR, 


I was 


Radway's Ready Relief is 2 Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN BEMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays infammatioa, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Luugs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs, 
(INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, cure Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vowlting, Heartburn, 
ervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains, 


Malaria in Iie Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented, 


There is not a remedial agent i. ie wets that _ 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other severe, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

R. R. R. not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, but if people ex posed to the Malarial poison will 
every moruing take 20 or 30 drops cf Ready Reilef in 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before golug out, 
they will prevent attacks. 

‘Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A jew drops 
in water will prevent sicknessor pains from change 
of water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as a stimulant. 


Fitty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Sold by drugyists. 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic eben: 
inatism, scrofulous complaints, ete., glandular swe . 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, ene 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white swel - 
ings, tumors, nny hip disease, gout, eg re 

salt rheum, bronchitis, cousumption, liver 
ints, etc. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY! 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and 4 
clear skin. If you would have en flesh tirm, 
vur bones sound, and your complexion flr tT 

ADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVEN T. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparil ~ 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin: 
ous or brick dust deposits or white sand, etc oe. 
lishing its character as A GREAT CUNSTIL 
TIONAL REMEDY. 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 
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RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomaci, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, indigee. 
tion, Biliousness, Fever, Inflammation of = 
Piles, and all derangements of the a 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 2 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway’s 
Pills Severy morning about ten o’clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


D is, Foul Stomach, Billoasness will be avoll- 
ed. anc the food that is eaten contribute its nourish’ 
amen for the support of the natural waste 0 

y. 


from 
&@- Observe the following symptoms resulting 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation: iy 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, feed 
of the stomach, nau heartburn, disgust Of i. 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructallor™ 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or ess of 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, ome ont 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever ti. 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspra 
yellowness of the sain and eyes, pain in (he ©) 
chest, fines and sudden fushes of beat, Du 

a 


A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will tree the 
system of all the above named disorders. 

PRICE, 25 cents Per Box. Sold by all druggists 

Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & ©0., *% 








2 eran street, wow Seek. will be sent you. 
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EVENING POST. 
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Humorous, 


FATE WAS AGAINST HER. 








“Will you be mine?** sald the ardent youth; 
**No, no,’’ the maiden said, 

As she leeked at him with a mocking smile 
And pertly tossed ber head. 


He slipped on her finger a sparkling ring 
And drew her to bis side; . 

‘Two noes mean yes, you saucy minx,’’ 
Exultingly he cried, 


He held her fast; he watehed her frown— 
Tnen pout—then blush and stammer; 
The dear giri couldn't stand a siege 
of loveand English grammar. 
—U. N. Nong, 





A burning shame—A bad cigar. 
Fancy work—Castles in the air. 
Regular military tools—‘‘Files’’ of sol- 


diers. 
“You make me tired,’’ as the wheel said 
to the wagon-inaker, ° 


The dishonest butcher is always willing 
to meet his customers half-weigh. 


“Oh, mamma!” sighed little Ethel, ‘I 
have such a headache in my sash!*’ 


Our best friends are those who keep per. 
fectly quiet when some one Is enumerating our vir- 
Lues, 


Cardinal Newman says a yentleman is 
one who never inflicts palm. Thisis rough on den- 
tists. 


“f think I'll give this country the 
shake,** remarked Mr, Malaria, as he prepared for 
business. 


The Evelish House ot Lords now re- 
joices ina new and appropriate titie—The House ef 
Landlords, 


One danger of female suffrage is that 
the women may want the men to bet them $30 bon- 
nets against $6 hats on the result, 


A physician says a man is shorter dur. 
ing the day than night, That i» probably because 
his wite picks his pockets in the morning. 


[t is all well enough to say that thirteen 
isan unlucky number, But this country started in 
vusiness with thirteen States, and seemed to be huld- 
ing her own up to going to press. 


‘‘You may speak,”’ said a fond mother, 
‘‘about people having strength of mind, but, when 
it comes to streagth of don't mind, my son William 
surpasses everybody I ever knew, 


Browns, who has no idea whatever of 
the eternal fituess of things, thinks that it would be 
a good idea to put the lawyers who are trying’ a case 
under vath the same as the witnesses. 


It Eve had worn bangs, a buaetle and a 
big hat when she frst burst upen the sight of Adain, 
that gentleman would have run away from his 
boarding house and taken to the woods, 


“Women cannot be satirical,’ says a 
writer, ‘‘any more than they can be humorous,”’ 
So? How Is it that when a man, alter courting a girl 
fur seven years, proposes, she sayss *‘Ob, Geerge, 
this ls so sudden!"’ 


He was kneeling at her teet and saying, 
‘My precious sweet, life lingers tome as a petunia 
streaked with the glorious golden fretting of a soul 
which Knoweth ao love so—’’? ‘Oh, Henry,*’ said 
she, ‘Show you smell ef tobacco!"’ 


“You know, of course,’ said the old 
manto the young man, ‘‘that my daughter has 
3100,000 in her own right?’? ‘*Yes, sir.’’ ‘*‘And 
vouare not worth a cent?’’ ‘‘I’m poor, sir; but, 
Great Scott! $100,000 is enough for two!’’ 


““Bobby,’’ said his mother, ‘‘I told you 
not to forget to bring up three scuttles of coal before 
you went te school, and you only brought up two.”’ 
“Lknow, ma, but I forgot the third one, Three 
scuttles is a good many fora little boy like me to re- 
in’mber,?? 


First young lady: ‘‘Have you ever seen 
that wretched dude, Gus Snobberly?’’ Second 
young lady: **Yes, [have been introduced to him.’’ 
“‘Whatdo you think of him?’’ ‘*My oninton of him 
is thatif the monkeys in the Zvo see him it will 
make them egotistical.’’ 


“Did you say that I never missed a 
drink, sir??? a man demanded of his neighbor, ina 
very angry and threatening manner. ‘‘I may have 
done sowasthereply, ‘*But I never drink, and 
you Know it!** **Then you never miss it, de you?’ 
Chat putthe matterin a different light, and they 
took a smoke together. 


They had been sitting in contemplative 
silence for along time, when William musingly said: 
““Lthink, Naemi, that thereisa great deal of wis- 
dom in that old saying, ‘Silence is golden.’’’ 
‘There may be, but gold is unhandy; I would rather 
havea Bill.’* It took hiin an hour to catch on, but 
he finally offered himself. 


A lawyer caught a tramp in his office 
stealing some law books, which the latter intended 
to pawn. Seizing the imtruder the lawyer ex- 
Claimed: **You scoundrel! I'll pave you tried and 
sentto the penitentiary.’’ ‘‘Let go my neck, Col- 
onel. If yeu are going to have ine tried I reckon I 
had better engage you as my lawyer, since you have 
the luck to be on band,’’ 


De Lone, on being introduced: ‘Miss Co- 
yuette and I have met before.'’ Miss Coquette, 
coldly; ‘Yes, [remember now.*’ ‘*We will let by- 
kones be by-gones, fortime heals all wounds, and 
ne doubt I was @ very silly boy at that time.’’ 
‘Boy?*> **I musthave been; it was ten years 120, 
and your reason for refusing me was that you were 
old enough to be my mother.”? 


It was raining hard and he stood under 
the shelter of an awning and watched until! the right 
Sortof a msn camealong. Then he stepped out and 
Said: **Ah! I was laying for you, old fellow! That 
uinbrella was stolen from me three months ago.'’ 

Chestnuts!’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘Don'’t you 
believe me?** ‘Hush! I Just got it five minutes 


co by playing the same game. Tackle the next 
ow,?? 








Sliver Ring, 2cis. Clinton Bros, 


THE SATURDAY 





GLUx AND IcE-CREAM.—The occasi 
illness resulting trom eating cheap = 
cream may be traced to glue. Tne use of 
gelatine to prevent ice-cream trom losing 
form and melting down rapidly is desirable 
and even pn ,» and, were good gela- 
tine, such as is prepared for fooa-pur 
employed, no objection could be raised. 
But close competition and the sreed of gain 
tempt manufacturers of the creain to uy 
glue at less price as a substitute for gela- 
tine. The cream-makers are usaally ignor- 
unt that antiseptics, which are nearly all 
poisonous, are frequently employed by 
glue manufacturers to prevent decom posi- 
tion of the very perishable materials from 
which the glue is made. The cream- 
maker does not usually state that he wants 
glue for making into ice-creain, and so the 
seller has no opportunity to warn, and the 
cream-maker uses the giue, and wonders 
why it makes psopie ill. 


Pag BUuruzzys 


ZH HOMEOPATHIC 
SRCAM SPECIFIC No. OB 
Nervous’ Debllty, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, mover-work or other ca 4 

G1 per ay oo and — ¥ vial powder, for 6. 
G orsen tpai i 

Medicine Co, 109 Dulion Bar Rey 
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»rice.—Humphreys’ 








THe Best 
BLoop 
PuRIFIER 


IS THAT WHICH KEEPS THE 
LIVER AND STOMACH IN A 


HEALTHY CONDITION: AND 
NOTHING In THE WORLD CAN 
SO SUCCESSFULLY DO THIS 
AS MANDRAKE, WHICH, AS IN 


r. Schenck’s 


andrake + + + 


+ * * Pills, 


IS A NEVER-FAILING REMEDY 
FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER AND STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box; 

3 boxos for 65 ; or sent by mail, postage free, on 

receipt of price. Dr.J.H.Schenck & Son, Philad’a, 

i” —_ wa We We (irow HEAVY MOUSTACHE 

°. Mare Srosdhere tad Bele on Set Sant 

vv ONLY SEaent 2 of 3 phage. do it. 

om > We will prove this or pay §)00. 00 in cash 

foung and old make W day, No experience wewted. We send you $4 sine pags. by wai! for 
Sve 


stamos or 12for 81. Simply cost. Smith Mfx. Co. Palatine, Ills. 


Send 2 cents for a package of Plush, 
yy Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch 

work Ww HOWARD HFG. L0., Providence, a.L Sod 
avery amus- 


MAGIC IMP BOTTL ing trick. It 


is a curiosity and a rain Puzzer, !t 
will stand up as straight asa flagstaff, 
and no one can make it lie down, but 
when you take it Gown it will go like a 
sleepy kitten, It causes leajs of fun. 
- Full directions with each. Sample by 
il, lOcts.: 3, 25 cts.: one doz 4, Th ets 


ma 
BOWARD MFG. UO., 45 Eddy St., Providence. Kf. 











7 For All. $30 a week and oapenete 
WORK paid, Valuable outfit and particulare 
free. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


AMONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles inthe world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detroit, Mich. 


YOou® Name printed on W® Mixed Oards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 0c Rav Card Co ¢ lintonville, Ct 

A vents Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Good Pay. A Gorton & Uo., Philada., Pa. 


sp alihidden name and Silk Frinve Cards, with 
aes 3A pawe sample book, lets. 40 mixed, and Solid 
Citntonville, Conn, 


an 


Tf 1 WANTED (Samples FREE) for 

AG EN Dr. Scott's beautiful Eleetrie 
AL Corsets, Brushes, Belts, 

Ete. Norish, quick sales, Territory given, satio- 
faction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT. S43 Bway, NY. 


4 Scra Pictures & Verses with new Samples for 
250 1888," 5c. Ss. M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn. 
2 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
390 Sample Cards for 2c, Hill Pub, Co., Cadiz, Ohlo, 


950 Silk Fringe, Hlid’s name, Xmas, aa — 
Cards, Songs, Verses, Pictures, Games, &., . “ . 
Outfit aod Ring for 10. T. Card Ce., Clintonville, Ct. 


a Ring, | Pisin Ring, 125Cards& Pretures, Fringe 
J -yryed yo A kc... 155 Games, Songs and Agt's Book «f 
ecards, 10e. IVY CARD Ce., Clistesviile, ¢ ab, 

~ CHROMD® er 25 All Hidden Name CAKDS, Be. 

50 Sample Book 4c. Crown Pt«. Co., Northford, Ct. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 


ot Fine Jewelry oext free w every Agent sell 
cards. Send 2c. stamp for Lovely New Sam 


ples and Outi’ Be E. CARD CO., Walliaeferd. Cons. 








PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’s. 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; 
pain instantly, and rapidly healing the w 
parts. 

Gives 


and avy, in BURNS, 

SCALDS, CHILB VENOMOUS 8TINGS, 

or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS Shag at le 
INTERNALLY.—It is inval in CHO) 

YELIOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOLD, SCARLET, and 


ers. 
In NASAL CATARRH, Fotid gee 
the EA oe a iaiene the ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS A ONS, it is a boom to both 


and 
or SICK-ROOMS, and all IMP - 
HEALTAY LOCA ES,and poh aecod as - 
h-~-qaaene it is the best DISIN ANT 
own. 


“For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant t 
the Lady Principal at Vaseer College, will open tlh 
house No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit o! 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of thi 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

{n addition to the most approved sanitary condi- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating an! 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantaxe- 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy o! 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
aud the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
nay desire to make for securing tw their daughters the 
inusical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H,. E,. Arnold, the well known pianist, wili 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. ¥ 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tultion In any 
class of the Packer LIustitute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted Illness, 





Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- | 


penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 


in no case exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets | 


and couaterpanes furnished by each scholar. 
Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV. EDWARD LATHRUWP, D. D., Stanford, Ci. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. | 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., “4 Irv-{ 


ing Place, N. Y. ) 
Trustees of Vassar College. 


Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College. 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

PROF. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Pror. I. C. COULEY, Vassar College. 

Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, Oguntz, Pa. 

Rey. C. H. HALL, D,D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 

Pror. ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry at., Brooklyn. 

Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsvergh, Pa. 

Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. ©. 

Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, ill. 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo. Ill. 

Mr, F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carelina. 


b ANY PERSON CAN PLAY 
M USIG::: PIANO AND ORGAN *':". 


aid of a teacher by using Soper’s 
Instantaneous Guide to the keys. No revious 
knowledge of music whatever required. nd for 
book of testimonials, rree. Address SOPE 
MUSIC CO., Box 1487, NEW YORK, N.Y 





| Frizettes, Braids 





IS onty 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


neon H ONT NHN KING 


OR AARDENTNG THE LEATHER 


LARGE BOTTLES2 5 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL It 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


luveutor of the celebrated GONSANAR VEN 
TEILATING Wid ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRERES, 


{[nstructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo 
measure their own beads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, |} TOUPEES AND BCALF8, 
Ne. 1, The round of the INCH EA, 

head, No, 1, From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the headto neck. | No. 2. Over forehead «« 
No, 3. From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
tients’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishinent in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 








and 


| celve attention. 


CURE ‘Si: DEAF 


Pece’s Patent ImPROVED CUSHIONED 
Restore the Hearing, and ‘orm the work of the natural 
drum. Invisible, comf le and always = position. Au 
pon versation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
Pagiretes book with testimonials, FREE. Address orcallon 

° X, 863 Broadway, New York, Munt.on this paper. 


Morphine Mabit Cured in le 

0 20 days. No pay till cured. 

r. J. Btephens, Levanun, Ohig. 
GAME OF CHECKERS, Gene of Bice Peony More 
Game of Pus end Geese, The Bar Peasie, The ireet Trivia 
Prise Ponsie, aad Raumple Bek of Late Merle Vieieg (arte Al 

= for only © D-ewat temp. CAPITAL. ABD OY, Colomios " 
BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
tricks in Magic, © Autngragh A bum Verses, 4 Ax ‘ 
Gomes, 46 Ways to Mabe ¥ ney AW toe ® tem cent setmpe 

EAGLE CAML WORKS, Gabi, OG! 
Agen 


ta make @3 4 daywnrnt Plush 
cheapest in U.b& Particulars free 
OSHEE & Makin, Cincinnati, O 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’ as it ts cailed,’* or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR 


rHE INSTRU- 


MENTS. In fact It may be the first time they have ever seen a plany or organ, yet if they know 
s0 much a3 to whistle or hum a tane—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River,’ tor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDK. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands aud 
in different keys. Thus the playei has the full effect of the bassand treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords tn accompaniments. Itmust be pia 
stood that the Gulde will not make an aceomplished musician without study. It will ( ng 
of the kind. What itecan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL Its to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, withoutever having opened «in : 
book, and without previously needing to knovr the difference between A or Ui, & ha t 4 
quarter-nole, a sbarp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hells shown by ittodo,caninatew moments play the piece ac- 
urately and without the least trouble, Although it does not and neverean supplant regular books 


of etudy, it will be of Incalculable aseistanee to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instraoctors. 


ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dir- 


the ear grows accustomed tu 


Su, altera very li ¢ pace 


Lice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music, But it will teach 

[ tunes without 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a humilrer o 
EITHEK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child if ttecan say its A, hi, ¢ 
tune—say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye*’—can piay it, after a few attempts, quite wel 


saniknowseae 
There are 


many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 


we commend The Guide as BOUND TO Do for them ALL WESAY. 
ness, tavreover, would make ita very good present to give a person, 
Almost every home in the land hasa pian», organ or melodeonu, whereou seliom more 


Christmas. 


Its cheapness and uselal- 


whether voung of oli, at 


than one of the family can play. With this Gaide in the house everybody can make more or lees 
guod use of their lustrumente. 
The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage pald, on receiptof FIFTY CENT ‘Post- 


age stamps, 2°s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the wordsan: music! or 100 


popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 


Address 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 





726 SANSOM §&T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


For the autumn and winter season, Fash- 

ion is about to favor shot or changeable 
materials, both in silk and wool. Some 
patterns are plaids in soft tones—shade 
upon shade on such grounds as gray, dead- 
leat, and brown, upon which lines cross 
each other in dark brown, red, blue, etc. 

These materials will be trimmed with 
plaid silk, surah and poplin; these have 
navy blue, brown, prune and garnet 
grounds, the squares being tormed of 
lighter shades. 

There is no doubt but that soft, silky 
shot poplins will be in favor for medium 
costumes ; the fabric is more dressy look- 
ing than woollen, and not so full dress as 
silk. 

The new woollens are unusually diverse; 
they are plain, shot, covered with small 
patterns, and many are striped. The fash- 
ionable colors grays, browns, dark helio- 
trope, shades of bronze, blue, red, and 
golden moss-green ; but in the finest make 
of French cloth, the newest and prettiest 
colors are to be found, as cloth takes such 
excellent dyes. 

The colors in vogue in this fabric are all 
shades of beaver brown, copper red, 
chaudron, peau de Suede, Bordeaux-red, 
madder-red, amaranth, dark heliotrope, 
golden-mousse, and Gobelin-blue. 

The new silks are also shot, and the two 
colors woven together produce marvellous 
effects, especially under artificial light. 
Tbe most fashionable shots in silken fab- 
rics are, first velvet, then plush with a long 
pile, moire antique with large patterns 
(several of these are made), rich: brocades, 
peau de soie, faille and satin. 

Two, or even three, silken tabrics will be 
combined in one dress, so as to produce 
varied eifects as on a painter's pallette. 
Such silks will be plain, striped and pat- 
terned, but always with a shot ground. 
Velvet stripes on peau de sole, plush stripes 
on moire, will also be worn. 

The favorite mixtures in shot silks are 
brown and pink, serpent-green and gray, 
pink-copper and blue, old blue and beaver 
brown, mousse and red, Bordeaux and old- 
gold, sapphire-blue and jonquil-yellow, 
mousse and bright pink. There are many 
otbers, but these are the principal. 

The new trimmings are quite worthy otf 
the rich shot silks tor which they are de- 
signed. They are principally galons woven 
in shaded silks, and in eitber gold or sil- 
ver, and in every shade of metal imagin- 
able to matchthe materials, 

Then there are beaded galons in all 
shades, openworked like embroiderics. 
The richest and most delicate embroideries 
are made of silk mixed with beads, and 
they always match the costume in color, 

The ratstail passementeries are to be 
greatly in vogue, fringes of all depths, both 
with and without the ball of beads or 
gimp, and at the end of each strand, 

Later on, tur will be much used tor trim- 
ming velvet, plush and cloth dresses. 
{mitation furs and down feathers of all 
sorts will be used, as great skill has been 
directed to render these fancy borderings 
absolutely like the real ones. 

Many of the latest Parisian bonnets are 
in shot velvet, trimmed with birds and 
wings of the most beautiful shades to 
match the velvet. The shapes aré varied. 
Directoires, with large brims advancing 
considerably beyond the forehead ; toques, 
large hats with low crowns, ornamented 
with tults of feathers at the back, will all 
be worn. The following models are 
selected from an excellent assortment : 

1, A bonnet with pointed brim in shot 
blue velvet, trimmed with the throat feath- 
ers of a parrot, mounted as a ribbon; the 
crown covered with beautiful Irish point 
made of cream silk ; the aigrette is of light 
cream feathers, arranged like cock’s 
plu:pes. The clusters of curved cock’s 
plumes now in favor will be retained in 
large groups, but the straight quills called 
“points’’ are newer, and each group ot 
points comprises sometimes half a dozen 
colors, 

2. A black Directoire bonnet, the large 
brim covered in velvet, the crown in a jet 
trellis work, with lace, whicb also torms 
the strings, loops of black moire ribbon 
outside, and around the face an aureole of 
lace and comete ribbon. 

3. A Normandy bounet in pigeon-blue 
cloth (a sort of Gobelin blue), trimmed 
with Louis X VJ. blue silk embroidery on 
white cloth; a wide Gobelin ribbon sus- 
pends from the throat a muff to match the 
bonnet, for it will be fashionable to carrv a 
muff made of similar materials to the 
headgear, fastened either to a ribbon or 
a small boa 

Thoroughly made and really tailor-made 
gowns are calculated to wear well and 
stand the knocking about which they are 


apt to get even in ordinary country wear, 
and are sure to have when used for travel- 
ing. 

Some excellent new cloths are being 
made up for traveling cloaks; they are 
firm and not too thick, but perfectly close- 
woven, having a twill ground and an inter- 
woven pattern, sometimes in distinct col- 
ors, sometimes in self tones. The Elcho 
cloak, for example, is made of the vew red 
tone, with a geometric design in lighter 
and darker shades combined. It has dark 
velvet cufts and collar. It entirely covers 
the dress and fits the figure at the back, 
being cut in a point around which the ful- 
ness of the skirt is gathered. It has a bood 
lined with dark silk to match the velyet, 
and is loose in front. But the distinctive 
novelty is bell-sleeves about twelve inches 
wide, bordered with velvet. A great com- 
fort this, as the sleeves of the dress do not 
suffer by being too closely compressed, as 
was the case with fashionable ulsters for a 
while. 

A most excellent coat, which finds favor 
with American women, is made in dark 
blue beaver cloth, the same as that used 
tor men’s best overcoats ; it fits the figure 
exactly, and is full in the skirt, and hand- 
somely braided in knots with tubular 
braid, having Astrakhan collar and cuffs, 
and a strip down the front. It isa garment 
that would last for years, is equally fitted 
tor town or country wear, and always looks 
well. 

Another coat which is also much in favor 

has a loose double front and a cape, is 
sufficiently long to cover the dress, and is 
made of the most durable materials. 
, A new mantle made in thick, self-col- 
ored interwoven check cloth, shows a still 
more important change in sleeves; they 
start from the back seam, and are suffi- 
ciently wide and long tor the points to 
reach to the hem. 

Many so-called circular cloaks are made 
in tartans, which are much the fashion 
now. This make rather supersedes the cir- 
culars, and can hardly be said to come un- 
der the same class. It fitsat the back, is 
all round and developes tbe figure. 

Perhaps, however, there is no kind of ser- 
viceable wrap coat that isso generally ap- 
preciated as the Derby coat, with sling- 
sleeves, made in good checked cloth. 

A new shape, in green bright-faced bro- 
caded cloth, fits the figure back and front, 
and has long hanging sleeves; so that, be- 
ing trimmed with beaver, it recalls ube 
Polish dress somewhat, 

There is certainly an inclination to make 
the basque jackets a couple of inches 
longer. A pretty new make fits closely, 
has a deep turned-down rolled collar ot 
Astrakhan, and is braided after the fashion 
ot the Polish Lancer regiments, Astrakban 
again bordering the sleeves, which are 
wider than they bave been tor some 
time. In some of the new models no fast- 
ening is visible, and loose double fronts 
are much worn. 

A new idea is a jacket with silk revers, 
left open in tront, and simply kept together 
by a strap of silk-covered elastic across the 
chest. Beaver is introduced on many ot 
the leather-colored cloths, and 8ea-Otter, 
which is tar too expensive to be generally 
used. 

There are a number of new gowns nota 
ble for the simple but graceful way in 
which the skirts are draped, as in the case 
of « plain heliotrope faced cloth, the long 
draperies simply stitched, the bodice made 
with a stone-colored cloth waistcoat, fasten- 
ing down the front; plain revers on the 
heliotrope on either side, edged with a tine 
gx ld cord; the basque slightly longer on 
the hips than was worn last year. 

A useful and inexpensive shopping dress 
is made in fine black serge with long 
stitched draperies on the skirt, the bodice 
having either Norfolk plaits back and 
front, ora yoke and full gathers below, a 
belt confining the fulness at the waist. A 
check cloth has been completely cut on the 
cross skirt and bodice, and both quite 
plain. 





Odds and Ends. 
SOME NEW FANCY-WORK. 

A novel idea for a quilt is to get a large 
square of some dark thin material, such as 
Turkey twill, or fine cashmere of a dark 
shade of crimson, or any other color that 
will suit the appointments of the room in 
which it is to be used. 

Sateen is to be had in prettier shades of 
color than almost any other material, but 
has the very great disadvantage of soon 
fading. 

The quilt I am describing is only a 
square to lay on the top of the bed after it 
is made, over the ordinary white quilt. 
These ornamental coverlets are rarely iiade 
of full size. 





The material will not be wide eno ugh to 





be made up without joins, but if they are 
neatly done they will not show much after 
it is embroidered. When the square is 
ready, a piece of white or brown Turkish 
towelling must be tacked very flatly to it, 
then a border and four handsome corners 
in a good bold design traced on it. 

This tracing may first be done with col- 
ored powdered cbalk, and then put in 
darker with a paint brush dipped in ink or 
dark paint. These lines must next be fol- 
lowed with knitting cotton, either white or 
of any color that will suit the rest of the 
work. If a coarse cotton is chosen, one 
strand at atime will be sufficient ; if not, 
two, or even three, must be used. 

The cotton is laid down on the outline, 
and held in position by the left hand; a 
needle threaded with fine white flourish- 
ing thread is brought through from the 
wrong side close to the line knitting cot- 
ton, is taken over it, and put through the 
material again to the wrong side. This 
catcbes the cotton down to the material, 
and may remind experienced workers of 
the process of couching in church embroid- 
ery. The tbrown-over stitches should be 
placed about the eighth of an inch apart. 
When all the lines are tracea out in this 
way, the Turkish towelling must be cut 
away outside the pattern with a sharp pair 
of scissors close to the lines of knitting 
cotton. 

Finally sew down a very fine red cord 
close to the outlines already worked, but 
outside of them so as to hide any small raw 
edges that may be left where the towelling 
was cut away. 

Tendrils, veins of leaves, thorns, sprays, 
and such small details of the pattern must 
of course be added afterwards, as they are 
too fine and delicate to bear doing in ap- 
plique. 

This work looks very well carried out 
entirely in red and white,a border of red 
and white tassels alternately being added 
around the edge. Brown bath towelling 
may be used with advantage instead of 
white, as it does not catch the dust so. 

Many varieties of this work might sug- 
gest themselves to a clever worker, and in- 
deed the same style applies equally well to 
bedroom curtains, and the toilet covers 
may be worxed to correspond. 

The general air of a bedroom now is not 
white, as it used to be a year or two ago, 
Most of the draperies are colored and orna- 
mented as much, butin a different style, 
as are the draperies of a drawing-room or 
boudoir. 

Embroidery on cotton materials with 
crowels is but little used now, but a new 
style of this has lately been introduced. 
The chief part of the embroidery is done in 
the usual way, but the foundation is worked 
over in a novel manner, 

Sometimes the foundation iscovered over 
entirely with darning stitches in a pale 
sbade of color, but a prettier way still is to 
fill it all in with loose buttonhole stitches. 
These are done in rows and lett very loose, 
the second row is taken through the 
stitches of the first row, the third row 
through those of the second, and so on un- 
til the whole of the foundation is covered 
with a fine open network. 

There is likely to be a rage this season 
for brocade of all kinds, and happy are 
those who have antique pieces hoarded up 
ready to be turned to account. However, 
people do not seem able to satisfy them- 
selves with the simple richness of the bro- 
cade itself. The main outlines are traced 
out with very fine gold thread, and cer- 
tainly a great many pretty articles may be 
made of such scraps. 

A new styleof work for satin cushion cov- 
ers is carried out entirely with the finest 
Japanese tinsel. The designs best adapted 
for this work are leaves of various kinds, 
which should be ironed off in the usual 
way. All the outlines, veins otf leaves, 
stems, etc., are followed with tinsel care- 

fully and flatly laid on, the general effect, 
when linished, being that of a group ot 
gold skeleton leaves. Spiders’ webs may 
also be introduced among the leaves with 
good effect, and the work may be carried 
out with fine sewing silk if it is thought 
pleasanter to work with than the gold. 
Nothing could look prettier or more un- 
uncommon than a handkerchief, glove and 
nightdress sachet, all en suite, of cream- 
colored satin embroidered with tvese 
leaves, and lined and quilted with the pale- 
est, most delicate shade of pink or blue. 
(Concluded next week. ) 
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THE use of dollars to stud the floor and 
counters and ceilings of bar-rooms aud bar- 
ber shops is said to date from the enterprise 
of a Chicago barber. He studded the floor 
of bis shop with silver dojlarn, They soon 
wore 80 sin00th and dull that be concluded 
1: would be cheaper to dig them up 1o 


+ mt a buy to point out the unique no- 





Confidential Correspondents. 


M. F. W.—Black is not used universally 


as mourning. In China white is used on such " 
sions. _— 


Satz.—ltis the duty of the tenant to 
take his rent to the landlord, The landlord can issue 
& botice as soon as default shall be made. 


H. Nicu.—The flushings of the face you 
speak of are purely nervous. Try and inculcate 
habiteof self-confidence, and pay less attention to 
your feelings, which are, afterall, imaginary, 

A. C.—According to your statement of 
the case, you did nothing but what was proper. [; 
was right for you to refuse to accept injurious accusa- 
tions against your friend as true, and to demand 
proof of their correctness. 


Srecs.—Chippendale was a famous furpi- 
ture-maker in the reigns of Anne and George I., of 
England. Genuine Chippendale furniture is of his 
make, But the ‘‘real Chippendale’’ of the old- 
furniture shops comes mostly direct from the work- 
shop in the back premises. 


PHILOMATH.—No doubt there is a cer- 
tain prepossession im favor of small ears ; but shape 
and «lelicacy are more important for beauty in this 
respect than mere size, Protruding ears are decided- 
ly ugly. We do not think olever or learned people 
have bigger ears than the other Christians; the 
familiar analogy of the domestic donkey would 
seem indeed to point in the opposite direction. 


DanE.—The legend of Margaret of Cor- 
tona, treats of a Magdalen whose final penitence was 
so deep and touching that she wasat length canon- 
ised ; and for the sake of her humility she took for 
her special symbol the daisy, called after her the 
Marguerite, a name which it still bears both ip 
France and England. But the legend is not entirely 
historical. ‘‘Margaret’’ means originally a pear!, 
and daisies seem to have been so called by a mere 
pretty poetical fancy as being, so to speak, the pearis 
of the meadows. 


CassIOKIa.—The white cockade on the 
left-hand side of the red Phrygian cap of Liverty 
wasa compromise between Royalism and Repu blican- 
ism adopted during the brief days of Constitutional 
Monarchy at the outbreak of the great French Rev- 
olution. Louis XVI. accepted the constitution amid 
a universal outburst of short-lived loyalty. The 
white cockade was the royal symbol, and it was add- 
ed to the Phrygian cap of thejextreme party in recog- 
nition of the coustitutional union expressed in the 
catch-words, ‘*La Nation, la Loi, le Roi.’’ The Na- 
tion, The Land, The King. 2. ‘The thirteen stripes 
in the American flag represent the thirteen original 
States; and the stars equal atany given moment the 
number of States then in the Union. 


E. GriMEs.—We imust respectfully refuse 
to believe that your own interpretations of Scripture 
are divinely inspired, On the contrary, they appear 
to us extremely far-fetched. Other persons have in- 
terpreted prophecy betore just as confidently and 
widely as you do, and the facts of history have long 
since falsified their interpretations. We can remem- 
ber when Napoleon III. was going to do wonderful 
thingsin the world; Napoleon III, is dead and 
buried now, but the wonderful things have not yet 
happened. We have seen itadmirably proved that 
the world must come to an end in the year 1880. We 
do not say there was a flaw in the argument, but in 
1887 we begin tosuspect it. Be more cautious and 
less confident. Wiser men would hesitate to pro- 
phesy as precisely as you do, 


Unuappy.—No sensible person should 
heed a scandal-monger. Long experience has taught 
us that a woman who tattles is never heeded even by 
those who pretend to be interested in her stories. 
Gossip amuses an acquaintance for an hour or so, and 
then the acquaintance goes away and forgets ali 
about the matter. People say, ‘*Who told you that?"’ 
‘Oh, Mrs. Blank!’ Thena smile of intelligence 
passes, and Mrs. Blank’s news is rudely received. 
Let the gossip say her say, and on no account take 
any notice, The more she talks the less she will be 
believed. As for you, laugh the story away. If you 
show that you are frightened, she will torture you, 
trample on you, triumph over you ; but, if you are 
heediess, she will soon go in search of more amusing 
game. Defiance isthe weapon to use; do not be 
rude, do not be ostentatiously heedless, but quietly, 
calmly treat the woman as 1f she were dead. In a 
month the seandal will end, and the scandaimonger 
be abashed. 


MARGARET.—You are one of the foolish 
girls who apply to us on an average once a week, al- 
ways with the same incredible story. Three or four 
times a lover asks you to accept him, You reject him 
each time with prompt decision. He begs; you 
crush him ; and then you are astonished that the man 
believes your reiterated ‘‘No,’’ and does not under- 
stand that you meant ‘‘Yes’* by it. After he has got 
tlred of being scornfully refused, you would give 
your eyesto marry him. And yet you are far too 
proud and sby ever to let him see that you care for 
him, Well, then, we have only one bit of advice to 
give you. You must put your pride and shyness into 
your pocket, and meet him frankly and affectiovately 
half-way, or he will never in any likelihood take any 
further notice of you. Ifa girl had treated us 45 
you have treated him, we confess we should never 
have taken so much pains about her as we did. So 
there you have our full mind on the matter! 


B. BENDA.—The superstition about the 
unluckiness 01 peacock-feathers belongs to a lark 
and well-known class—the class of those which have 
to deal with the idea of Nemesis. You must not be 
too prosperous, or too lucky, or too sure and confi- 
dent about anything, lest some unknown evil should 
suddenly fall upon you. When you show off, you 
are certain to fail. If you bring about anything, you 
will infallitly lose it. If you praise your house, your 
horse, your goods, your children, you will bring 
down on yourself the vengeance of the **good peo- 
pie.*’ Your house willbe burntdown, your horse 
will stamble and break his leg ; your goods will be 
stolen ; your children will grow up wicked and ugly. 
This superstition still survives freely in modern life; 
it is considered unlucky tosay you are lucky, to poner! 
of your good fortune, to make too much of ae 
or your belongings in any way. Now the once 
the proudest and most ostentatious of feathe 
birds, and his plumes in the East are regarded as * 
royal decoration, and employed for making the fans 
aud standards carried before kings and other high 
and mighty potentates upon state occasions. Hence 
for s private person to keep them in his house or use 
them for the adornment of his humble rooms is 
give himeeif airs with rank contumacy; !t ssvors 
of sin and provokes Nemesis. Pride comes befure « 
fall. Avoid peacock-feathers, and you will be virta 
ous and happy. 

































